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Evenis of the Geek. 


Tue Parliament of 1918 has been dissolved, and a 
new election fixed for November 15th. These are the 
acts of the Conservative Government, under Mr. Bonar 
Law, which has succeeded the Coalition. The new 
Ministry is not yet fully constituted, but the earlier 
appointments sufficiently fix its general character. It is 
largely aristocratic. Three great territorial magnates— 
one, Lord Salisbury, of marked political ability, and 
two, the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Derby, with 
political experience—are in the Cabinet ; and with Lord 
Curzon as Foreign Minister and Leader in the Lords, its 
representation in the Upper Chamber is out of all pro- 
portion to its needs and to the balance of forces between 
the two Houses of Parliament, In the all-important 
Commons resort has been had to the younger men, some 
of them of fair ability. But save for two figures, the 
Treasury Bench will be the weakest of recent years. 
They are Mr. Law and Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Law was the 
idol of the coupon Parliament, and his artistry is not to 
be despised, even against such a virtuoso as Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr. Baldwin, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, also belongs to the front rank, and the 
country is indebted to him for an uncompromising stand 
for peace in the late Cabinet. His qualities of skill in 
exposition, his fairness, and his high character are sure 
to be fully extended. Like the Prime Minister, he is a 
Protectionist of sorts; but Protection, it is clearly under- 
stood, will not be the policy of the new Government. 

* ~ ° 





Tue chosen vein of policy is a theme for comedy. 
In effect, it is the old Manchester school come back 
again. Mr. Lloyd George having done too much, his 
successors are to do nothing at all. In a world of halcyon 
calm, Mr. Bonar Law’s path will be one of “tranquillity.”’ 
The country will be static. There is to be no “‘ improve- 
ment ’’ that can be avoided, and the toilsome art of 
modern Government will be reduced to ‘‘ administrative 
Nihilism.’’ This handsome concession to “ anti-waste ’’ 
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has aah been received as cordially as might be expected. 
The “ Daily Mail,” for example, wants to know whether 
standing still means standing still in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine, as well as in education and housing. That is 
@ pertinent question, to which Mr. Law may return one 
answer, and high-stepping Jingoes like Mr. Amery, the 
new First Lord of the Admiralty, quite another. In 
the main, Mr. Law and Lord Curzon preach a kind of 
Centralism, which has the tactical advantage of shutting 
out Mr. Lloyd George and his new Central Party. 
Administratively, the new policy is to work out as a 
simplification of Government. The Georgian Secretariats 
will be abolished ; the Transport Ministry will disappear ; 
and the Labor Ministry be re-absorbed in the Board of 
Trade. 
Le * ” 

As for the party position, it is, as Mr. McKenna 
says, a “welter.’’ So far as we can judge, each 
electoral entity will be independent of all the rest. The 
Free Liberals will oppose the Georgians, the Georgians 
the Frees. The Tory Party will stand for itself, 
throwing a few contemptuous votes in various 
districts, such as ~Leeds and Glasgow, to the 
Coalition Rump. Liberalism and Labor are, alas! 
in opposition, with a sub-tendency to co-operation 
after the election, should co-operation be possible, 
or a new Ministry of the Left feasible, and a 
joint minimum programme be constructed from the two 
pronouncements. Here the Manchester Liberal pro- 
gramme, which we analyze elsewhere, offers a useful 
bridge. The most definite schism is that between 
Lloyd Georgism and Liberalism. We cordially approve 
the Liberal resolution to have nothing to do with the 
author of the election of 1918, and of the policy of 1914 to 
1922, or his dubious or downright reactionary candidates. 
Any other decision would have been fatal to a Liberal 
renaissance, for it would have deepened the scepticism 
about politics and political figures in the young, the 
sincere, and the believers in the future. A measure of 
Opportunism is an element of public life. But so shame- 
less, so irrational, a confusion of principles as that 
implied in the existence of the late Coalition, and in its 
habitual conduct of affairs, would be a denial of political 


virtue, 
* * * 


TE Opposition manifestos can hardly be con- 
densed into a single summary. Official Liberalism takes 
the medium position between Labor and neo-Toryism. 
The Liberal leaders have sometimes seemed rather slow 
to recognize thé importance of the problems of recon- 
struction. But we are glad to see that they oppose the 
Conservative return to laissez faire. Their Ten Points, 
published on Wednesday, include an unemployment 
policy, the defence of essential social services such 
as Education and Housing, and Land Reform. In this 
they are adopting the programme which the Manchester 
Liberals have been pressing for the last two years; and 
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which engaged the attention of the Summer School at 
Oxford. They also, we are glad to see, declare for 
proportional representation. The policy of Labor may 
be described as one of moderate Collectivism, and its two 
schemes of Nationalization—railways and mines—affect, 
not the heart of the capitalist system, but only two half- 
abandoned outworks. The most debated item will be 
the revival of the Capital Levy in the shape of a war 
debt redemption fund, derived from properties of over 
£5,000. The income tax is also to be steeply graduated 
against the higher levels, while incomes of £250 are 
exempt, and the charges on those under £500 reduced. 
This is hardly more a Socialist proposal than a Radical 
one; and the Conservative Press is unwise to ignore the 
moderate tone of the document and its constitutional 
appeal. The tactical purpose is to unite the manual 
workmen and the “ black-coated’’ voters; and on its 
success or failure depends the position of Labor in the 


new Parliament. 
* * 


Mr. Luioyvp GeorcE distinguished himself by one 
unique and characteristic feat at Leeds last Saturday. 
There can hardly be another politician in the country— 
even though it be a country that contains Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Lord Birkenhead—capable of com- 
placently claiming credit for ‘‘ that great human 
charter,’’ the Treaty of Versailles, without so much as 
mention of the damning word reparations. To hear 
Mr. Lloyd George there might be no reparation clauses 
in the treaty at all. 
to confine reparations to damage to civilians on record. 
There might be no repudiation of that pledge, in a Bristol 
speech which declared that we were entitled to demand 
the whole cost of the war, and intended to demand the 
whole cost of the war. There might be no coupon 
programme, with its demand for full indemnities. 
There might be no Peace Conference controversy, born 
of British insistence on the inclusion of war pensions and 
separation allowances under the head of reparations. 
Mr. Lloyd George can usually count safely on the short- 
ness of the public memory. But this time he takes too 
much for granted. The reparation decision was not 
something that could be carried through and forgotten. 
Till Europe has recovered from the blight the late 
Premier and his associates at Paris cast over it, there 
will be no forgetting the part Mr. Lloyd George, him- 
self the protagonist in the fight for the inclusion of 
pensions and allowances in breach of the Allies’ specific 
undertaking, played in that flagitious deal. 

* * * 

THE anxiety of the French over reparations is 
intelligible enough in view of the statement issued this 
week by the rapporteur of the Budget Committee. 
From this it appears that France borrowed in 1921 over 
29,000,000,000 francs, and in 1922 over 31,000,000,000. 
If existing methods are pursued it is calculated that in 
the next three years the burden of debt will be increased 
by a further 75,000,000,000. _ Even this is not the full 
story, for the figures cited refer only to the general 
budget, expenses recoverable on the full execution of the 
Treaty of Versailles being dealt with in a separate state- 
ment. Where France is heading is only too plain, and 
the slump of the franc to 63 speaks for itself. The 
Budget rapporteur insists with manifest logic that the 
method of borrowing for current expenditure must be 

Otherwise, he computes, by 1926 the French 
taxpayer will have to meet an annual expenditure of 
30,000,000,000, of which 19,000,000,000 will represent 
interest and sinking-fund on debt. What that means 


-18,000,000,000 fr. 
* 


There might be no Allied pledge- 





is clear from the fact that the total receipts of the 
Republic for 1923 may amount to little over 


* * 

On this showing it is only a question of time before 
France is pursuing Germany down the hill to financial 
destruction. Nor is the way of escape obvious. Taxa- 
tion, no doubt, can be increased, but only within rela- 
tively narrow limits. Expenses can, in some directions, 
be cut down, but France’s military budget, which 
appears to leave the greatest margin for economy, has 
already been a good deal curtailed. An Inter-Allied 
Debt settlement would relieve the country of heavy 
prospective burdens, and do something to arrest the 
downward course of the franc, but seeing that at present 
neither interest nor sinking-fund on external. debt 
is being paid, the actual relief would amount to nothing. 
At the back of the situation lies the fact that France 
is largely a self-contained country, and her exports are 
balancing her imports. But while that may keep the 
exchange on a reasonable level, it will do nothing to 


make budget-balancing easier. 
* *. * 


Tue Fascisti conference at present sitting at Naples 
may, at any moment, land Italy in a first-class crisis. 
So far the fiftee thousand black-shirted demonstrators 
have preserved a discipline in keeping with their military 
traditions, and the threatened march on Rome was never 
among the probabilities. But both the fact of the 
demonstration and the nature of the speeches delivered 
by Signor Mussolini and others, constitute a direct 
challenge to the Government. The Fascisti claim to run 
the country on the lines of tyranny at home and 
Imperialism abroad. Socialism seems for the moment 
to be cowed, but the ‘‘ Corriere della Sera’’ haa 
come out with a courageous attack on the Fascisti move- 
ment and programme. The one way of escape from 
serious internal conflict is in the assumption by Fascisti 
leaders of definite responsibility for government. So far 
the movement for the inclusion of a number of them in 
a new Cabinet has come to nothing. Gliolitti, however, 
has delivered a speech which may be taken as an election 
manifesto, in which he insists that the Fascisti movement 
if it desires to exist “must obtain recognition by legal 
means within constitutional limits.’’ Signor Mussolini's 
opening speech at Naples, in which he admitted the 
principle of inclusion in the Cabinet, had some savor 
of conciliation. But his claim for five portfolios, War, 
Navy, Foreign Affairs, Labor, Public Works, is merely 
extravagant. 

* * * 

Tue Near East Peace Conference is now definitely 
fixed for November 13th at Lausanne, Italy having 
abandoned her insistence on Venice, a choice which 
would, of course, have given her the chairmanship of the 
Conference. The task of drafting invitations is proving 
a little delicate, for there is still some doubt as to how 
many conferences are needed and who is to be invited 
to which. The Soviet Government continues to emit 
Notes, which Lord Curzon, zealous in the pursuit of 
peace and amity, continues to disregard. The prospect 
is still that Russia (whose activities in the Caucasus are 
causing some anxiety at Angora) will not be considered 
eligible for the Conference on the general settlement, 
though she certainly will be for the discussions on the 
Straits. This phase of the conversations may follow by 
no means the course mapped for it by the prophets. 
Despite Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration to the Trade 
Union delegation that the League of Nations would be 
offered the wardenship of the Straits only if it would 
undertake to guard them with material forces, followed 
by his hollow claim that Great Britain by her action had 
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secured the freedom of the Straits for humanity, it is 
increasingly being realized that ‘‘ Freedom of the 
Straits ’’ is a phrase that few of the orators who drop it 
so glibly have troubled to think out. The natural 
implication is that the British forces are to stay at 
Chanak till some other nation can be found with a 
surplus to squander on maintaining troops there. The 
proposition might prove a little stiff even for Carnarvon 
Boroughs. 


* * + 

THE report of the two judges appointed to investi- 
gate certain aspects of the recent disturbances in the 
Rand makes rather curious reading. It is a far cry from 
Johannesburg to Moscow, but the investigations of the 
Court of Inquiry seem definitely to have proved some 
direct connection between the two cities. The 
importance of that can easily be exaggerated. The 
fact that two members of the South African Com- 
munist Party should have attended the sittings of the 
Third International in Moscow, and that one of them 
should have stayed in Russia and dispatched inflam- 
matory manifestos thence to his colleagues at home, is in 
itself nothing more than a bogey for Die-Hards. But the 
deliberate attempt to incite blacks against whites, with 
the appeal for ‘‘ a direct initiative in the direction of 
awakening the African masses as a necessary step to a 
world-revolution,’’ denotes a perverted criminality. The 
peril of the color question is that propagandists of any 
party can use it for their ends. While the Rand strike 
began ostensibly with the refusal of the owners to hold 
black labor down in the interests of white—Trade 
Unionism, therefore, in this case, standing firm for the 
color bar—an impounded letter by the Secretary of the 
South African Communist Party, which had profited 
politically beyond any other section by the strike, declares 
frankly that it is only when the whites discover the hope- 
lessness of the color bar that it will be possible to talk 


reason to them. 
* * on 


Tuer new fight on reparations will not wait for the 
meeting of the conference at Brussels. The proposals 
Sir John Bradbury has laid before the Reparation Com- 
mission have been challenged by the French, and an 
opposing memorandum laid by M. Barthou, the new and 
“ activist ’’ president of the Commission. The two theses 
are in their essential features simple. The British 
delegate is convinced that matters are so serious in 
Germany now that without a moratorium the country 
will sink into the position of Austria or worse, with 
results that will include, incidentally, the loss of all hope 
of reparations either in money or in kind. What is 
imperative, in his view, is to secure a moratorium, 
certainly for two years and probably for four, and to that 
end his whole scheme is directed. The first aim of the 
French, on the other hand, is to secure a fresh hold on 
Germany’s internal administration. If the mark has 
gone to pieces, that, argues M. Barthou, is the result of 
German malignance or German incompetence. In either 
case her finances must for the future be run by the Allies. 
If it should be found necessary, as Sir John Bradbury 
believes, to grant some short moratorium, that question 
can be raised after, not before, an Allied Commission of 
Control has taken over. The fact that such a proposal 
is directly contrary, first to the undertakings given by 
the Allies to the German delegation at Versailles in June, 
1919, and secondly to the état des patements scheme 
of last May, affects the French not at all. Technically, 
they admit that may be so, but all that is needed is to 
press Germany so hard that she will think it wise to give 
a nominally voluntary consent to the French plan. Mani- 
festly issues are raised here that cannot be decided by 





the Reparation Commission. It is a question of policy 
to which the new Prime Minister must give his early 
attention. 


* * * 

Tere has been during the last year a perfect flood 
of documents throwing light upon the responsibility of 
the various Governments for the war. None of them 
are worthy of more attention than the recently 
published dossier giving the complete exchange of tele- 
grams between the Russian Foreign Office and its repre- 
sentatives in Paris between July 24th and August 2nd, 
1914. An examination of these documents shows clearly 
why their publication has already led to excited and 
embittered controversy between the present German 
Chancellor and the French statesman who was at the 
head of the French Government when war broke out. 
The complete text now published proves that the official 
‘* Orange Book,’’ published by the Russian Government 
during the war in order to prove the sole responsibility 
of the German Government, was simply a forgery, Every- 
thing was eliminated from the telegrams which showed 
the German Government attempting to prevent war, or 
an Allied Government adopting an intransigent attitude. 
Thus, passage after passage has been eliminated in which 
the Russian representative in Paris reported to his 
Government the efforts of the German Government to 
‘* localize the conflict.’’ The same process has been 
applied to the still more important question of the 
intransigent attitude of Russia and the Russian 
mobilization. 

* * * 

THE documents provide a case which is absolutely 
damning against the Tsar’s Government, for innocent 
people do not require elaborate forgeries to prove their 
innocence. But they also raise questions which the 
statesmen who were at the head of the British and French 
Government will have to answer. Here is the evidence: 
On July 27th, at one of the most critical moments of the 
negotiations, the Russian Foreign Minister sent a 
telegram to the Russian Ambassadors in London and 
Paris with regard to the British proposal for a confer- 
ence in London of ‘representatives of Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy. This telegram ended with the 
ominous statement that ‘‘ if there should be a question 
of exerting any moderating influence in Petersburg, we 
reject such from the first, since from the beginning we 
have adopted a position in which we can make no altera- 
tion, having already met all the acceptable demands of 
Austria-Hungary.”’ 

* * * 

Tus sentence was naturally eliminated from 
the Russian Orange Book, but the matter does not 
quite end there. In 1915 the British Government 
published ‘‘ The Collected Diplomatic Documents 
relating to the Outbreak of the European War,’’ which 
included both the Russian Orange Book and the ‘‘ British 
Diplomatic Correspondence.’’ Now, if you look up this 
telegram in the Russian Orange Book in this ‘‘ Collec- 
tion,’’ you will find that it is not given at all, but you 
are referred for its text to No. 53 in the British 
Correspondence on page 47. The text of No. 53 is exactly 
the same as that of the telegram as given in the Orange 
‘Book, and the crucial and damning last sentence is 
eliminated. The question which Lord Grey and our 
Foreign Office have to answer is: Was it they who are 
responsible for eliminating this last sentence, or was the 
mutilation done by the Russian Ambassador? The 
answer is of great importance, because suppression by 
the British Government would seem to imply either that 
they did not “ exert moderating influence in Petersburg,” 
or that their exertions failed. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


BACK TO TORYISM. 


Ir is, we suppose, an ironic reflection on the political 
character of our people that, having for some four or five 
years been admonished to regard Mr. Lloyd George as 
the indispensable man, it has, in the same number of 
days (and with the cordial assent of the monitors), 
decided to do without him. In fact, the proceeding is 
quite normal and characteristic. England is no soil for 
adventurers to grow in. Half-a-dozen or so figure in 
the tranquil annals of this island of the blest— Wolsey, 
Thomas Cromwell, Bolingbroke, Disraeli, and now 
Lloyd George. They disappear, and use and wont, and 
the people who direct them, resume their interrupted 
reign. No Revolution or catastrophic change is needed. 
The country simply rights itself. The fall of the late 
Prime Minister was largely due to the head of a famous 
house, not judged to be a man of first-rate political 
ability. Lord Salisbury had only to give respectability 
to the Die-Hards and present them to the nation as the 
true Conservative Party, for Mr. George to find himself 
on the wrong side of the doors of the Carlton Club. What 
else did he expect? The connection was, at the best, 
an illicit one. It is happily at anend. Ifthe Tory Party 
is not completely united to-day, it will be to-morrow ; and 
Mr. George awakens from his dream of an eternity of 
office to find England pretty much the kind of country 
she always was. 

We cannot affect to deplore this result, though 


an unstable and perplexing personality rarely quits 


a scene of almost absolute power without gravely 
and maybe permanently disturbing it. We know 
no man of original talent with a greater field 
for its exercise than Mr. George enjoyed in the 
situations of 1916 and 1918. History will say, we 
are afraid, that in each case a golden opportunity was 
thrown away. The world, indeed, was not to be remade 
in a hurry after the fearful wreck of the war. But a man 
of conscience and directing intelligence might have 
resolved, with others, on its amendment, and made, to 
that end, an honest contribution of hand and heart. We 
can believe that Mr. George was not quite insensible to 
the call. His Memorandum of March, 1919, is at least 
a piece of evidence in his favor. What a calamitous 
thing his refusal has meant for millions of powerless, 
voiceless men and women, whose lot was committed to the 
mercies of the governing powers of 1918, let the present 
state of Europe testify. Does he now leave office almost 
unmarked? Must his successor plough a heavy, almost 
an unyielding, furrow? Well, the late Prime Minister 
would have it so. A different tale might have been told 
from the spiritless apology of Leeds; and a different 
place in the public memory assigned by general assent to 
the brilliant politician who made it. Mr. George pre- 
ferred power to good. Others have erred like him; and 
others will err again. But the society of the redeemers and 
of the servers does not acknowledge them ; and even the 
company of this world rarely retains them for long. If 
the country is now delivered over to the reaction, the 
fault is Mr. George’s, above every living man. He talks 
proudly of the sword in his hand. The sword is not his; 
it is Mr. Bonar Law’s. And if ‘‘ Mayfair ’’ and ‘‘ Bel- 
gravia ’’ choose to use it on the heads of every Party 
but their own, the complaint lies in any mouth but that 
of the leader of the late Coalition. 

The strength of Conservatism is therefore the 
governing fact of British politiés. Nevertheless, the 
strength is relative. Toryism, like the rest of ‘us, is 





subject to the law of change. Many of its old idols are 
smashed for ever. Gone is the Union of England and 
Treland. Gone are many of the old landlords, and most 
of the old clichés—‘‘ a spirited foreign policy,’’ ‘ the 
two-Power standard,’’ and the rest. The party system 
has indeed come back again. Last week Mr. George and 
his Coalition were the issues. To-day, both have been 
swept away, and Liberalism and Labor face Conserva- 
tism, nominally as in the contest of 1906. But there is 
a vital change im the relationship of these three forces. 
The great Liberal engine is working at half-power, 
unable as yet to repair the sabotage of 1918. And 
though Labor is still a new Party, unpractised in Govern- 
ment, and only beginning to use middle-class brains, still 
the indispensable appurtenance of any British Ministry, 
it is no longer the junior partner of Liberalism, but its 
powerful and jealous rival. Liberalism, indeed, 
cannot die, so long as it possesses the invaluable 
art of assimilating revolutions without being mastered 
by them. But its want of fresh blood, no less 
than of massed voting power, forbids that it 
should dominate the coming election. It will, we 
hope, gain a good many seats, especially in the rural 
constituencies. And when it can attract practical 
idealists like Lord Robert Cecil, acquainted with new 
Europe, and zealous for her release from the rule of 
force, it may begin again to handle affairs with the 
zest and self-confidence that the heroes of its golden age 
imparted to it. But these are post-election cares. At 
the coming conflict the battle of Liberalism will be fought 
by the elder leaders, with no conspicuous inspiration 
from elsewhere. The organization and voting strength 
of Labor on the one hand, and the great Tory reincarna- 
tion on the other, remain the two ‘‘ new facts” in 
Britsh politics. 

It is this Avatar with which the country has now 
to do in the shape of a Unionist Prime Minister, and a 
Government of a purely Tory complexion, with 
marked aristocratic coloring. Of Mr. Bonar Law, his 
predecessor kindly remarks that he is honest to the verge 
of simplicity, a description which, either as abuse or as 
compliment, can hardly be retorted on Mr. Lloyd 
George. Of greatness, indeed, none will accuse the new 
Prime Minister, least of all himself. But in so far as he 
stands for a national revolt from incurable flightiness, 
from policies whose conflict with each other out- 
raged reason, and from the imminent risk of war, 
he is to-day a representative man. His policy is a different 
affair. The new Prime Minister is not an unknown 
figure. We have heard of him as a Coalitionist. The 
readers of the ‘“‘ Daily Mail ’” may even have heard of 
him as a ‘‘ wastrel.’’ Lord Salisbury, with much 
wisdom, has saved him from his initial temptation, which 
is the error and crime of re-kindling the concluded war 
with Ireland. But there are other and powerful induce- 
ments. Mr. Law’s cautious speech at the Hotel Cecil, 
while repudiating a Government of “ resistance’’ or 
“reaction,” pledges himself, as it seems to us, against 
a policy of social reform. The Administration was to 
do as little as possible, even to the extent of avoid- 
ing ‘‘ improvements,’’ which in other times might be 
‘* desirable and very necessary.”’ Well, we have no 
special use for an ‘“‘ unimproved ’’ world. Such a policy 
may not call itself reaction, but it is negation. And 
that is a taxpayer’s word, not a citizen’s. The 
provident will applaud it, but so too will the selfish 
and the unimaginative. Mr. George has already 
cut down the recuperative and preservative services 
of the nation, including education, and if the 
process is to go on, a mean halt will have been 
called in the somewhat deliberate march of our 
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island civilization. A Cabinet which rests on property 
easily rallies to the cry, ‘‘ Back to laissez faire.”” But 
no great nation ever stands still, and even the revival of 
British industry can be bought too dear at the cost of 
the people’s health and housing, and the mind of the 
new generation. We cannot, therefore, join with 
Mr. McKenna in giving a blank cheque to a Tory 
Ministry still unformed, and presenting as yet no true 
credentials of policy. Mr.-McKenna speaks as if the 
City conscience were to govern.’ Well, in these days it 
has not proved a bad conscience, after its fashion. But 
there is the social conscience, too, and its voice must be 
heard, or the workers will not work, and the new 
Administration will not function, and the desired rebirth 
of our well-being will not arrive. Here, then, if the 
Government of Mr. Bonar Law is to get its mandate from 
the electorate, as it doubtless will, the need for a Labor 
and Liberal Opposition will at once arise in the new 
Parliament. We all want a rest from Lloyd George. 
But the social question will not rest, and the forces of 
the future press on; nor has Tory individualism ever 
found a way to prevent their arrival. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND FRANCE. 


WE said last week with regard to the Near East that, 
though the Prime Minister might fall, the deadly fruits 
of his policy would remain. The same is equally true of 
his European policy. Mr. George, with the hustings in 
sight and with the delicate instinct of the born 
electioneering agent, seemed at Leeds to be anxious to 
answer this criticism before it was made an issue in the 
elections. He gave us a rosy, and entirely imaginary, 
picture of the fruits of the Coalition Government’s 
European policy. There was only one thing stated or 
implied in his picture which had any kind of connection 
with the facts, and that was his uneasy conviction that 
he and his policy must stand or fall with the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Treaty is Mr. George’s child, and, like 
many another parent, he sees in his offspring radiant 
qualities invisible to the rest of‘mankind. To Mr. George 
it is a great human charter ; it has produced the League 
of Nations which has abolished wars; it has brought 
freedom to tens of millions of people in Central Europe; 
it has abolished armaments; and—0O fortunatt nimium! 
—it has established the International Labor Bureau 
(Director, M. Albert Thomas, ex-Minister of Munitions) 
at Geneva. We remember another election, not four 
years distant, when Mr. George and Mr. Law went to 
the electors to the tune of ‘‘ Hang the Kaiser and make 
Germany pay.’ The Kaiser, we understand, is about 
to get married, and there is certainly no sign that 
Germany will ever be able to pay. But presumably 
Mr. George thinks that this time the League of Nations 
and M. Albert Thomas are all the dust he will require 
for the eyes of the simple British elector. 

If the simple British elector will only open his eyes 
and look at the Europe which has been produced by 
Mr. George’s policy and the Treaty of Versailles, he will 
get a very different vision from that presented in his 
picture. He will see—to start a minimis—a sham Inter- 
national Labor Bureau at Geneva whose tiny efforts to 
“improve the conditions of Labor ’’ Mr. George and his 
colleagues did their best last year to stifle. He will see 
a League of Nations which Mr. George has persistently 
tried to convert into a sham, which is allowed by the 
Great Powers neither to reduce armaments nor prevent 
war, but which is treated by them merely as a ‘‘ hospital 
for incurables.’”? As for armaments, the defeated 





nations, Germany and Austria, will, it is true, be found 
to have been disarmed ; but they are surrounded by a 
ring of States from Poland and Czecho-Slovakia to 
France and Belgium armed to the teeth and indulging 
periodically in mobilizations, which are reflected in their 
bankrupt budgets and depreciated currencies. If 
Mr. George’s Treaty is a charter of freedom to millions 
of Poles, it is a charter of unjust slavery to milli .ns of 
Austrians, Hungarians, and Germans. In the South of 
Europe Mr. George’s policy has produced a ruined and 
derelict cripple which is called the Republic of Austria. 
In the centre of Europe it has left a ruined and mutilated 
Germany, plunging rapidly into the same abyss as 
Austria, and certain to carry down in its fall the little 
that is left of European stability and civilization. 

Such are the naked results of the peace treaties made 
in Paris, and we can see them materializing in unemploy- 
ment at home and the creeping paralysis which is 
gradually attacking the whole economic life of the rest 
of Europe. But, unfortunately, the results of 
Mr. George’s policy do not end with the Treaty 
of Versailles. He spoke the other day of the malicious 
glee with which he would watch his successors in office 
attempting to unravel the knots into which international 
relations have tied themselves. The man who has done 
more than anyone else in Europe to make those knots 
dangerously inextricable is Mr. George himself, and this 
is particularly true of that problem upon whose solution 
the whole future of Europe must depend, the problem of 
reparations and of the relations of Britain, France, and 
Germany. The new Government after next month’s 
elections will immediately be confronted by another acute 
reparation crisis. As Lord Grey truly said, the passing 
of Mr. George makes it at least possible to start a new 
and clean page in our relations with France, and to attack 
the problem afresh both with firmness and honesty. But 
no Government will have any chance of success unless 
it faces the facts of the existing situation and makes its 
position absolutely clear to its own people and to the 
French. 

To say that the only hope for Europe is in a broad 
and permanent understanding between Britain, France, 
and Germany may to-day sound like irony or cynicism, 
but it is none the less true. Moreover, if only the 
poison of this reparation question could be removed from 
the European system, such an understanding might 
immediately become practical politics. There is no real 
dispute as to the correct diagnosis of Europe’s present 
disease. Mr. George, in order to win an election, 
imposed in his ‘‘ charter of human liberty ” an obliga- 
tion upon Germany to pay an indemnity which under no 
conceivable circumstances was it possible for her to pay. 
Ever since he has been playing a double, or even treble, 
game which has had the most fatal effects upon 
Germany, upon France, and upon Anglo-French rela- 
tions. He continued to maintain in a loud voice that 
Germany must pay ; he thereby destroyed German credit 
and the possibility of her paying anything, while he 
encouraged the extremists in France, whose object was 
sanctions, military occupations, and the permanent ruin 
of Germany. He even flirted with the idea of an Anglo- 
French military alliance which could only have been used 
for maintaining the subjection of Germany. In all this, 
too, he encouraged the French Government to incur vast 
expenditure on reparations which, unless recovered from 
Germany, would overwhelm, and is in fact overwhelming, 
the French State in hopeless bankruptcy. And yet at 
the same time, by each turn and twist of his tortuous 
policy, he was resisting every effort by the French 

Governments to exact the debt which, he was well 
aware, could not possibly be paid. In consequence, 
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while he was ruining Germany and bankrupting France, 
he was also sowing first suspicion, then distrust, and 
finally bitter animosity between France and Britain. 

It is only necessary to read the Paris Press to see 
that, although much of the animosity remains, the 
passing of Mr. George removes the complete and 
universal distrust in British policy. There is at least a 
probability that any proposal of our new Prime Minister 
with regard to the reparation problem will be considered 
on its merits. And the only possible lines for a sane 
settlement, for the reconstruction of Anglo-French 
friendship and of Europe, are already marked out by 
the facts themselves. If we ask France to forgo her 
impossible “‘ claim ’’ upon Germany, to withdraw her 
armies from the occupied territory, and to help 
Germany, and therefore herself and the rest of Europe, 
on the difficult road of economic recovery, then we must 
also offer to France a material quid pro quo; we must 
not only forgo our ‘‘ claim ’’ upon Germany, but we 
must relieve France of her debt to us. Such a settlement 
might be the first stage towards a real understanding, 
co-operation, and entente between France, Germany, and 
ourselves. But we must end with a note of warning. 
There is still a strong party in France which has learnt 
nothing by experience, which still thinks in terms of 
armed force and armed alliances. Their object is not 
reconciliation and recovery, but an old-fashioned alliance 
of Britain and France against Germany. The Con- 
servative Government now in office contains men like 
Lord Derby who have recently supported the idea of 
such an alliance. But they will make a fatal mistake if 
they seek by any means to promote it. If it cannot 
obtain an understanding with France which will embrace 
Germany, this country must stand aside altogether, for 
there is no place either in European or in British policy 
for hostile alliances. 





THE POLICY OF “QUIET.” 


Tur nation has been rescued from one danger to be 
plunged into another. When Mr. Bonar Law talks of 
tranquillity and of freedom from adventure, we think of 
the warlike utterances of last month, and the summons 
to the Dominions and the Little Entente to take part 
with us in another Holy War. Mr. Bonar Law, speaking 
those soothing words, comes before us to turn all these 
alarming experiences into a bad dream. The nation, 
grateful for his reassuring phrases, accepts ‘‘ tran- 
quillity ’’ as a sovereign charm, just as it accepted 
** victory ’’ or ‘‘ reconstruction.’? But what does tran- 
quillity mean when it is promised to us by these men of 
sober sense? 

Well, Mr. Law has explained his doctrine. 
“Tf the country is to recover,’’ says the Prime 
Minister, “‘ it will be by the work of the people, and my 
idea of the real method of dealing with it is to leave free 
play to individual initiative, to avoid attempts at 
improvement which, at another time, would be very 
desirable and very necessary. That applies not only to 
the social schemes that will be advocated by others, but it 
applies to things which I myself would like to see done. 
I say that what we need is quiet and as little interference 
as possible, either by legislation or administration.”’ 
These phrases hit off very well the temper of a great 
number of voters, of whom some dislike social legislation 
because it touches their pockets, and others dislike it 
from mere weariness or pessimism. Mr. Lloyd George 
has indeed done his successors a gregt service. By his 


” 





reckless escapades, his swift turns in domestic politics, 
he has helped to discredit ‘‘ reconstruction’ in the 
popular mind, just as he has wasted, by his foreign 
adventures, the resources that should have been used to 
promote it. Four years ago the nation was ashamed 
to be called a C3 nation; now it thinks with pain 
of the cost of making itself anything else. Four years 
ago it wanted reform; to-day it wants ‘‘ tranquillity.” 
A man once went to prison for saying that George the 
Third’s successor would have a rare opportunity of 
becoming a popular Sovereign. Mr. Bonar Law and his 
friends, looking at the world into which Mr. Lloyd 
George brought chaos, think that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
successor has a rare opportunity of becoming popular if 
he follows certain simple lines of conduct. It is all to 
the good that Mr. Lloyd George has so discredited foreign 
adventure that Mr. Bonar Law’s supporters are urging 
him to a policy of evacuation which, a few years ago, 
Tories would have denounced as a policy of cowardice. 
Unfortunately he has discredited gond ideas as well 
as bad, and by his treatment of social problems, 
and by playing fast and loose with principles as 
it suited him, he has encouraged the return to 
the superstitions of the past. When the House of 
Commons got rid of the Income Tax in 1815, it passed 
a delirious resolution calling for the destruction of all 
papers relating to it. We know what happened to the 
English nation in the next chapter of its history. The 
men who are acclaiming the new Prime Minister are in 
something of the same temper. ‘‘ Leave the nation to 
itself.”” A C3 nation left to itself does not become some- 
thing better than C3; it becomes something worse. 

The Liberal leaders have now issued their manifesto, 
and if not a violently progressive document, it is by no 
means a bundle of negations. And thanks to the Man- 
chester Liberals, the Liberal Party is in possession of a 
pretty active policy. For the last two years a 
group of leading Liberals in Manchester have 
been thrashing out economic and industrial pro- 
blems, and compelling the Liberal Party to think 
about them. In this new emergency they have lost no 
time in putting out a manifesto. They oppose in the 
most direct and uncompromising manner this fatal doc- 
trine that what the nation needs is the slowing down 
of all its energy of reconstruction till it comes to a 
standstill. They repudiate the complacency with which 
Sir Alfred Mond dismissed the housing scandal as of no 
importance. The next few years will be all-important 
in regard to housing. Under the Town-Planning Act, 
every borough with 20,000 imhabitants has to produce a 
complete town-planning scheme by 1926. Conferences 
have been held up and down the country for regional 
reconstruction. If the Government takes office with a 
mandate to throw a wet blanket on all these schemes, our 
situation will become desperate. The confusion of our 
towns will grow; our slums and overcrowding will get 
worse and worse ; the strength and the vigor of the nation 
will be more and more undermined. If anybody had said 
in 1918 that what the country, with its deficiency of a 
million houses, wanted and needed was such a policy as 
Mr. Bonar Law describes, we should have thought him 
mad. What kind of statesmanship is it that would chalk 
up over the slums of Anooats or of Poplar ‘“‘ What the 
nation needs is quiet ’’?? What kind of a gratitude is it 
that proclaims to the thousands of ex-Service men who 
were asked by Sir Douglas Haig, in the spring of 1918, 
to fight with their backs to the wall for their homes, that 
what the nation needs is not houses, but quiet? 

So with education. We are glad to see that the Man- 
chester Liberals denounce the shameful policy of making 
the children pay for the war, That is what is meant by 
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** quiet ’”’ in education ; it is the sort of quiet that may 
soothe our nerves for the moment, at the expense of our 
souls and bodies for the rest of time.. The Manchester 
Liberals look to the revival of the land policy, which was 
sacrificed to the Tories in the Coalition, and they press 
for an unemployment policy which will recognize the 
claims of the workers on the industry in which they are 
employed. They favor the extension of Trade Boards 
and the acquisition of mineral royalties. We think 
that the mining industry will need more thorough reor- 
ganization than they contemplate, and we think, also, 
that the experiments in State control in the war offer 
some useful lessons. There is something radically wrong, 
for example, in the proportion that the price of bread 
bears to the price of wheat. Before the war, with wheat 
at 32s., the loaf cost 44d.: to-day, with wheat about 40s., 





the loaf costs just double. We should like to see a 
thorough and drastic inquiry into the commercial 
arrangements for the distribution of the products of the 
farm. This is one illustration of the kind of service that 
a Government department may render the nation. The 
Manchester Liberals recognize that Liberalism has 
nothing to do with this policy of “ quiet.” The Conser- 
vative Government will have on its side all the profiteers 
in every industry. But ‘‘ quiet ’’ for the nation means 
something very different from what it means for these 
exploiting forces. It makes, also, a very powerful appeal 
to the weariness, the hopelessness, the bewilderment, and 
the fear in which four years of Coalition Government 
leave the nation. All the more necessary, therefore, is 
it for Liberals to combat such a mood with all the energy 
they can command. 





THE NEW FACTOR IN THE ELECTION. 


By AN INQUIRER. 


THE appearance of an organized Labor Party, bidding 
frankly for the control of national Government, 
remains, in spite of the many disturbances of the hour, 
the new factor of the election. The present writer has 
made an impartial inquiry into its prospects, and 
his conclusions are as follows. The Labor organ- 
izers, like their fellows in the other Parties, con- 
fess frankly their inability to estimate anything more 
definite than possibilities in the coming campaign. So 
far as one can judge, there is to be no modification of the 
Labor electoral programme—unless it be towards more 
intense concentration of effort—because of the general 
political confusion in which the election is taking place. 
The total number of candidatures notified to and approved 
by the central office is just over four hundred, and the 
officials declare that, apart from an odd withdrawal or two 
because of exceptional local circumstances, the strength of 
the party will be put to the test in two-thirds of the 
constituencies. Thus Labor claims the place held by 
the former united Liberal Parfy as the most formidable 
opponent, numerically, of the Tory candidates. The 
disparity between the seventy-five members in the last 
House of Commons and the number of seats to be fought 
on this ambitious programme is unprecedented in 
political history. But the contrast is not so startling 
if one glances over the votes gained in the 1918 contests, 
and notes the number of failures by comparatively 
small margins at a time when the country was still 
by the war spirit and sentiment. 

Can Labor hope to advance far enough in this 
campaign to turn those small deficits into surpluses? 
Much depends on the final alignment of the Tory-co- 
Liberal forces, and the arrangements made in the con- 
stituences for mutual support. This election may yield 
split-vote results on an unexampled scale, and obviously 
the Labor prospects cannot be dissociated from this 
possibility. What is significant is that the experts of the 
other parties, speaking behind the scenes as experts and 
not as politicians, suggest that Labor will almost cer- 
tainly win a hundred and fifty seats. The more cautious 
men in the party itself do not go much beyond this figure 
in their estimates, with due allowance for the chance 
that here and there fortuitously favorable circumstances 
may give victories in addition to the ‘‘ almost certain ’* 
seats. The optimists who look for a great rally to Labor 
in‘all the industrial centres, leaving out of account the 





commercial cities like Cardiff and Liverpool, believe that 
the party will gain two hundred seats. 

Voting in the agricultural counties will determine, 
to a greater extent than might be imagined, which of 
the estimates comes nearest to the result. In some rural 
constituencies the Labor vote was surprisingly large in 
1918, and considerable gains are looked for in these 
areas. The Liberals have a similar and may-be a better- 
founded calculation. Since the abolition of the 
Agricultural Wages Board, and the collapse of the 
wage standards, the rural workers’ unions have suffered 
heavy losses of membership. But this circumstance is 
not inconsistent with a growth of political consciousness. 
In every division where there appears to be a chance of 
success a Labor candidate is submitting to the farm 
worker the proposition that his only hope lies in a 
policy of agricultural reorganization, with the State 
stimulating enterprise, co-operation, and scientific 
research, and imposing on the industry the obligation of 
maintaining “an adequate national wage standard.” 
These rural candidatures are sprinkled over the whole 
countryside, but the keenest attacks are concentrated 
in the Eastern and Western counties. 

Although, for the reasons indicated, the agricultural 
contests are specially interesting, it-is to the industrial 
centres that Labor looks for its most solid support, and 
it is in a large area in South Wale#that the principal 
spectacular victories are expected. In the towns, with 
three-cornered contests in prospect, Labor’s position is 
doubtful and unpredictable. In the coalfields, where the 
arena is virtually left to Labor and Coalition-Liberals 
(who will receive some Conservative support), the election 
will be some kind of a test of the strength of Labor 
against a combination of all other forces in a district 
entirely industrial. Twenty-six Labor candidates, 
including ten members of the last Parliament, are con- 
testing Welsh divisions. Equally important, but less 
reliable as a test because of the greater diversity of 
circumstances, will be the twenty-seven Labor contests 
in Lancashire, where sixteen seats have been held by the 
party. The Yorkshire results will indicate how far Labor 
has swcceeded in the last four years in weakening the 
powerful Liberal tradition in the West Riding. The 
capture of only eight seats hitherto has no relation to 
the sustained propaganda, and the fact that thirty-eight 
Yorkshire divisions are to be contested by Labor is the 
measure of belief in its ability to turn the scale in many 
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of the divisions where the balance was nearly even four 
years ago. Incidentally, Leeds will be the arena for a 
specially interesting combat between Labor and Lloyd 
Georgian Liberals. On the North-East coast, in the 
Black Country, and the Midland coalfields, and on the 
Clyde, Labor will wage its struggle with the same 
intensity, but against forces which vary substantially in 
strength and character. 

The London contests will have an atmosphere 
different from the others. With only five members to 
seek re-election, no fewer than fifty candidates are taking 
the field, leaving out of account the crowded Essex 
boroughs on the industrial suburban fringe, and in these 
divisions a formidable concentration and combination 
of the old Coalition forces may be encountered. How 
far the suburban workers, and particularly the “ black- 
coats,’’ will be susceptible to the retort on a party 
whose manifesto openly declares for the immediate 
nationalization of mines and railways, and for a capital 
levy, only the ballot-box can show; but there is 
obviously, in the London constituencies, a more fertile 
soil for anti-Labor seed than in the Northern and 
Midland industrial areas. 

Politicians in other camps are sometimes puzzled 
at the spectacle of a party, which seems to have a heavy 
financial handicap, entering the lists with a force 
of candidates almcst as great as that of the wealthy 
Tories. The explanation is that the modest twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds in the Eccleston Square fund is 
of secondary importance. The local Labor Parties have 
their own funds, scraped together laboriously from the 


contributions of members and collections at innumer-* 


able propaganda meetings. The Independent Labor 
Party meets the expenses of its own fifty-three candi- 
dates, and the trade unions (notably the Miners’ 
Federation with no fewer than fifty-five candidates) take 
full financial responsibility for at least another hundred, 
meeting the expenses out of their political funds, which, 
being contributed for the specific purpose, have not been 
seriously affected by the strikes and the drain of 
unemployment benefit. Even more important in its way 
is the amount of voluntary personal service at the dis- 
posal of the Labor Party in an election, with the result 
that seats were won in 1918 for an expenditure as low 
as £300. 

These are important factors in the Labor campaign 
and explain the confidence of the leaders, s.zhether 
justified or no. A glance over the list of candidates 
reveals a personal fagtor which will count more and more 
strongly as the wills trade unionist loses his prejudices 
against the technical and professional workers. A 
Labor Party which goes to the country with nearly fifty 
men and women candidates drawn from the universities, 
the law, the army, the medical profession, the churches, 
literature, and journalism, is no longer a party of trade 
union nominees. It has entered the larger field of 
politics. 





A London Diarp. 
Lonpon, THurspay. 
Tue resignation of Lloyd George has greatly 
dhanged the electoral scene, dimming and dulling it 
down and taking all sharpness out of the issue. Had 
the late Prime Minister been able to make the election, 
all would have been clear. The Coalition would have 
gone to a crashing fall, and, with the Tory Party at 
bitter war with the Ministry, there must have been a 





marked rally to the Left, leading, maybe, to a Liberal- 
Labor control of the coming Parliament. A very 
different landscape now meets the eye. The Tory Party 
needs no allies from any quarter. . Its unity is not 
threatened, for the Thirteen are already herding back to 
the fold, away from the now barren Celtic pasturage. 
I am told Mr. George hopes for a ‘‘ balancing ”’ party of 
forty. Labor and Liberals between them may count for 
200 more. But the central play of politics is with the 
Tories. They are in the hands of a quietly astute man, 
undistinguished, but able, it is clear, to play a Fabian 
game against a general of genius whose luck was out. The 
bulk of the middle-class vote is theirs, and that tired feel- 
ing about Lloyd George. Reaction will come, but it will 
not be preached. The workmen’s party will not be 
affronted, only undermined, and peace, retrenchment, 
and no reform in particular will be the mottoes. I 
imagine the country will respond. 


Tae new Prime Minister makes a singular foil to 
the old one. He has an unequalled House of Commons 
popularity. At Westminster great men (‘‘ Dizzy,” 
perhaps, was an exception) are revered, but not loved. 
They are too high; the tea-room cannot attain to them. 
But Mr. Law carried with him a certain shy friendli- 
ness, the homely companionship of the pipe and the 
game of chess; he looked depressed, as from an accumu- 
lated weight of boredom, but his speech betrayed him 
not. And his style was almost uniformly good—grey, 
but not to the point of dullness, for the relief came in 
patches of realistic thought, worked in with Scotch pre- 
cision of mind, and a quiet, uniform emphasis. In a 
word, he was pleasant—candid, or seeming candid, with 
his audience ; not an egotist, or at least not a devouring 
one. His astuteness was seen in his opportune retire- 
ment and still better-timed reappearance. He is said 
to have become more democratic of late years, and to 
have weakened on Protection; certainly he will avoid, 
if he can, a quarrel with democracy. As his predecessor’s 
danger was a kept journalism, his will lie in a Mayor of 
the Palace. 


As for Mr. Lloyd George, he has died (politically) 
of being found out, and I see no coming miracle of 
a resurrection. If it be said that there was virtue in his 
way of government, its collapse in an hour is the 
answer. His was a house of cards, and the first puff of 
wind from the Tory Fronde has overthrown it. Nor, I 
am convinced, has he real strength in the country. 
Leeds was a failure, and Mr. George has now to face the 
still greater embarrassment of a position devoid of 
stability. He must sue for Tory votes to a re-estab- 
lished Tory Party wanting all it can get for itself, and 
yet proclaim himself a Liberal, and be reactionary This 
and democratic That in a fight whose confusion is the 
Nemesis of his own strategy. What can Liberalism 
say to him? Or to associates like Mr. Churchill, the Man 
of Mesopotamia and the Dardanelles, author of a 
thousand follies? Or to Sir Hamar and his Black-and- 
Tans? The body of Liberalism Mr. George half destroyed 
in 1918. Its spirit was at best terribly attenuated in his 
scheme of European and home policy. Some think of him 
as a Palmerston come again, most dangerous when he is 
most detached. Doubtless he will embarrass the parties, 
as Palmerston embarrassed them. But Palmerston had 


| no such political past as Mr. George. There is much to 


forget and be atoned for. When that ablution is 
complete, we can think of Mr. George again. 


I recarp Lord Salisbury as the pilot through the 
narrow seas that the Tory Party had to cross before it 
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could once more becéme a Government and a force in 
the country. It was he who took hold of the Die-Hard 
movement, toned down its fanaticism, and welded it into 
the hammer to strike the Coalition down. That was his 
first service. His second was to insist on a moderate tone 
and policy for the new Government, warning it off an 
anti-Labor campaign, and insisting that the Irish treaty 
must pass. I call that an act of statesmanship. I am 
told that when he was asked to join the Cabinet, he 
made his acceptance conditional on the dispersal of the 
Cabinet Secretariat, subject to a record of Cabinet meet- 
ings being retained. All this was done without 
bravura, and yet with a firmness of grasp surprising to 
those who watched his rather fumbling début in 
House of Commons politics. He has grown greatly since 
then, most of all in character. 


ELEcToraL prophecy runs on a rather monotonous 
strain. It is always assumed to be only a question of how 
large the Tory majority will be. One experienced seer 
thought that Mr. Bonar Law’s following would outnum- 
ber all the other parties combined by about twenty-five 
votes. From this minimum the forecasts go up as high 
as fifty. I incline to the maximum. 


Mr. McKenna will, I imagine, survive the storm 
of which he is the centre, but his action need not be 
misunderstood. I disagree with it. The City is 
supposed to be out of politics, and it is, I think, 
dangerous to suggest to Labor that in a crisis like this 
Big Business can only work (or can work best) with a 
Tory Government. But Mr. McKenna is not a 
reactionary, and it is fair to remember that he has 
played a very helpful part in the recovery of European 
finance. Clearly that was impossible under the Coalition. 
And in a “ welter of parties’’ there is an undeniable 
difficulty in resisting the conclusion that the safety, even 
the life, of a great trading community lies in backing 
that one which promises a strong and a “quiet” 
Administration. That is the policy of the “ rest cure.’’ 
Modern industrialism being what it is, I think such a 
policy is a veto on progress, and an exclusion from 
government of the class which must, as a mere 
measure of security, have its full share of responsibility 
for the management of the State. That may be 
Mr. McKenna’s second thought. But it is natural 
enough that it should not be his first. 


I wave always thought Mr. George Cadbury to be 
happy in his great achievement, which was Bournville. 
I saw it many years ago, and I suppose it has developed 
since then. It seemed to solve the housing problem for 
a great industrial undertaking like his, and under our 
present system nothing much better will, I imagine, ever 
be devised. So far as I could judge, it was a self- 
governing community, contrasting in this respect with 
many of the great American experiments. Mr. Cadbury 
had his full share of the governing temper; but even in 
its earlier stages he never over-governed Bournville. As 
a politician he was not always so happily inspired. He 
was essentially a simple man, and politics are not simple. 
What was fine about him was the early welcome he gave 
to the Labor movement. He never seemed afraid of it, 
either for his party or for the State. His conduct of his 
own business took much of the moral reproach from 
Capitalism. But he kept a cheerful, unalarmed eye on 
the future. 


So the ‘‘ Times” has returned to the Walter 
family, with the Astor millions behind it. Sir John 
Ellerman goes, and Lord Rothermere does not come in. 





It is the conservative solution of the great riddle of the 
‘* Times,” and maybe the best. But it leaves out the 
greater problem of what the ‘‘ Times ”’ is to be. For that 
purpose, strange as it may appear, an editor is necessary. 
Northcliffism is gone from the centre of British 
journalism as Lloyd Georgism is gone from the centre 
of British politics, leaving an extensive wreckage behind 
them. What is to take their place? The ‘‘ Times ”’ has 
to rebuild its lost reputation for leadership. This, for 
the moment, has been wrested from it by the ‘‘ Morning 
Post.’? The ‘‘ Post’? made the campaign for the new 
Government with much brilliancy, and it is far and 
away the best-written daily paper in London. But its 
political world is antediluvian ; and its culture that of 
Peter Pan. If the ‘‘ Times ’’ can recover weight and 
character, and temper its Gallican fanaticism, it has 
a future. But that is not a purchasable thing—even 
with the Astor millions. 


I nore for a vigorous effort to return Mr. Leonard 
Woolf for the Seven Universities, where he is opposing 
Mr. Fisher. Mr. Woolf is a man of no ordinary distinc- 
tion among the leaders of the younger school. It has 
no more brilliant writer; no worker more skilled in 
the exposition of advanced causes, or more devoted to 
the enlightenment of opinion on the great topics of 
politics and industrial life. 


In a crowded railway carriage:— 

Stout Party:—‘‘ Now that we’ve got rid of 
Lloyd George, I suppose we can all sleep ’appy in our 
beds.”’ 

Quiet Party in the Corner:—‘‘ But ’ave we?” 
[Roars of laughter. ] 

A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Letters, 


THE SILENT SINGER. 


Ir only people knew when to die, how few unlamented 
urns should we bury! If only speakers knew when to 
stop, how much better the speeches would be next week ! 
If only poets knew when to be silent, how much more 
highly we should think of poetry! Keats, Shelley, and 
Byron knew, or were told by the gods who loved them. 
Shakespeare knew, though even he was a little late. 
Wordsworth and Swinburne did not know, and their 
ignorance lost them much. Tennyson and Browning 
might have known better. Perhaps Coleridge knew, for 
after six years of singing he turned to conversation. 
Goethe knew at intervals, but sometimes he forgot again. 
For twenty years Milton’s inspiration was almost dumb ; 
but all that time it silently survived, only then to speak 
again with magnificence undiminished. As parallel to 
Milton, we could name only the present case of A. E. 
Housman, who has been silent for twenty-six years, and 
xow sings again, with unabated sweetness, the same 
sad, persistent note. 

It is strange. We understand that since the beauty 
of ‘“A Shropshire Lad ’’ first crept over the country, the 
poet has become Professor of an obsolete tongue at the 
second of our Universities, and with elaborate diligence 
has edited and elucidated at least one forgotten author, 
who was, we hope, as interesting as he was obscure. We 
suppose that the poet owed his appointment rather to 
his scholarship than to the beauty of his 
verse. But to the outside world, which has known 
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nothing of the commentary, and cared little whether he 
was a scholar or not, the poet has always remained the 
Shropshire Lad ; and the wonder was that he had ceased 
to sing. All these years, we must imagine him occupied 
with dim-lit libraries, dusty bookshelves, authors long 
dead, lectures to lads from various counties, dinners in 
Hall, and such converse as the Senior Common Room 
provides. But all these years the fire of song has 
remained unquenched, though smothered down, and now 
at last it has burst out again—burst out, we are told. 
for the last time. The little book is called ‘‘ Last 
Poems,’’ and the strangeness of his case is only increased 
by the poet’s statement in his own brief preface:— 

“T publish these poems, few though they are, 
because it is not likely that I shall ever be impelled to 
write much more. I can no longer expect to be revisited 
by the continuous excitement under which in the early 


months of 1895 I wrote the pms part of my other 
book, nor, indeed, could I well sustain it if it came.” 


He further tells us that about a quarter of the new book 
was written in April of the present year, proving that 
the exact mood of twenty-seven years ago had been pre- 
served without a change. For if all the poems of this 
book and this year had been included in the 
‘“‘ Shropshire Lad,’’ no one would have noticed a tone 
of difference. With a scholar’s irony he adds that it 
seemed best to have the poems printed while he was alive 
and able to control the spelling and punctuation. 

How benign was the fortune that caused the ‘‘ con- 
tinuous excitement ’’ to coincide with what we believe 
was simply a walking-tour through Shropshire and the 
neighboring marches of England and Wales! In no 
other part of the world, we think, could the poet have 
found the scene, the people, and the manner of life 
precisely corresponding to his mood, or in part suggest- 
ing it. There hangs about those Western marches 
a breath of romance—a continuous excitement—such as 
the present writer at all events has always been con- 
scious of in the approach to a wild and mountainous 
land. Those Western counties have lovely hills of their 
own. About Shrewsbury herself stand the Wrekin, and 
Haughmond, and Pym. Under the sunset rise the triple 
heights of Breidden (pronounced in the Welsh manner). 
South and east runs Wenlock Edge. Further south rises 
the cone of Caradoc, and across the valley from Caradoc 
runs the Long Mynd. South again stand the hills of 
Clee, and so one comes to the Malvern Hills, and then to 
Bredon, on which in summer time “‘ the bells they sound 
so clear.’’ Beautiful in themelves, those hills hold the 
promise of further beauty ; for from the summit of almost 
any of them one may see, not very far away in the west, 
the peaks and edges of real mountains, blue or misty— 
a vision alluring enough to stir the excitement of any 
traveller with hope and longing, or to induce a mood 
of sadness, one knows not why. 

And through these hills of promise run the Western 
rivers, dancing with life from their mountain birth—the 
princess Severn, whispering :till of fairyland, the Wye 
and the Wyre, the Corve, the Ony and Teme and Clun. 
In their valleys, or on some hill, as at Shrewsbury, which 
the Severn encircles with an arm, old generations have 
built their churches and their market towns, and there 
the people have lived, with such dumb loving of their 
homes (to use the words of another living poet) ‘‘ as 
breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind.’’ Certainly 
it is an English kind—passionate but silent under 
emotion, or cloaking their love and heartbreak with an 
impenetrable veil of irony. We cannot suppose that four 
centuries of rule under concise or silent Romans, who 
built Uriconium between the Wrekin and the Severn, 
left no effect upon the dwellers in the marches, many of 
whom must have escaped the German slaughters, and 





bequeathed enough of Celtic admixture to carry on the 
twilight mood, the longing never fulfilled, and the wist- 
fulness that follows the setting sun. What Englishman 
bred in the West does not feel the concise beauty of the 
lines :— 
‘“‘ High the vanes of Shrewsbury gleam, 

Islanded in Severn stream ; 

The bridges from the steepled crest 

Cross the water east and west. 


“The flag of morn in conqueror’s state 
Enters at the English gate: 
The vanquished eve as night prevails 
Bleeds upon the road to Wales ”’? 

And then that glimpse of forgotten history :— 

‘* When Severn down to Buildwas ran 
Colored with the death of man, 
Couched upon her brother’s grave 
The Saxon got me on the slave.”’ 


And so to the consequent secret—the cause of so much 
that is puzzling and inexplicable to foreigners in our 
English nature:— 


‘‘In my heart it has not died, 
The war that sleeps on Severn side ; 
They cease not fighting, east and west, 
On the marches of my breast.’ 


Passionate and wistful as the love of English dumb 
hearts for those regions of sweetness and wild promise 
always has been, the poet intensified the love by giving 
it utterance. Shrewsbury vanes and Ludlow fair, 
Buildwas abbey and Wenlock Edge, Uricon, Hughley 
steeple, Bredon Hill, and, in this new last book, Ludlow 
and Wenlock Edge again, and Abdon under Clee—what 
interest of ironic pathos and human beauty all have 


_ gained from new association with these exquisite verses! 


And Wyre and Teme and Corve and Ony and Clun— 
we must be forgiven for repeating the queer little names 
of those heaven-sent streams, now for the first time in 
their quiet lives made famous. For that beautiful 
country the poet's love has remained unaltered all these 
years. And, what is perhaps more remarkable, his mood 
in contemplating it in connection with the life of man 
has remained unaltered too. 

It is a sad mood, certainly, and many have called it 
morbid ; we suppose because it does not make them laugh 
or feel jolly. That was the old complaint answered in 
the poem which we may call the poet’s apologia, 
beginning :— 

“ Terence, this is stupid stuff : 
You eat your victuals fast enough ; 
There can’t be much amiss, ’tis clear, 
To see the rate you drink your beer. 
But oh, good Lord, the verse you make, 
It gives a chap the belly-ache.”’ 


So the complaint proceeds, and -is answered by the tale 
of Mithridates, who, b} small doses of poison, made him- 
self immune to poisons, and died old. Thus the poet 
has dwelt upon the sorrows of mankind—the changing 
loves, the fleeting triumphs, the confines of the laws 
whether of God or man, the irony of battle, the short- 
lived beauty of girls and cherry blossom and daffodils, 
the impenetrable indifference of all nature to this man or 
to that, and to the whole human race. The sadness of 
earth’s irresponsive beauty and of the loving passions 
all flitting irrevocably past us as we journey to the cold 
darkness of earth—that is still the poet’s theme as it was 
in his earlier manhood. With Heinesqie brevity, and 
the suddenly suppressed emotion of lyrical irony, he 
writes again, as in the legend of Mithridates:— 
** Could man be drunk for ever 
With liquor, love, or fights, 


Lief would I rouse at morni 
And lief lie down of nights. 
“But men at whiles are sober, 
And think by fits and starts, 
And if they think, they fasten 
Their hands upon their hearts,”' 
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What, then, is left for poor mankind todo? We 
must, we suppose, follow the advice just hinted at in 
‘« The Oracles,’’ when, in answer to the priestess shriek- 
ing that ‘‘ She and I should surely die and never live 
again,’’ the poet remembers the story of Thermopyle :— 
“ The King with half the East at heel is marching from lands 


of morning ; ’ : 
Their fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts benight 


the atr. 
And he that stands will die for nought, and home there’s no 
returning. 
The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed 
their hair.” 





WHAT YOUNG GERMANY IS THINKING. 


THE average German young boy and girl of to-day, if 
they were asked about their thoughts and ideas of life, 
would probably answer that, first of all, they wish to be 
youny—that they want liberty and permission to live. 
The young generation resents a school system and an 
education which cramps them with classical or technical 
knowledge, and overstrains their brains with the object 
of fitting them quickly and effectively for a profession, for 
the struggle for life, for economic efficiency, for material 
success. They believe that being young does not merely 
mean a time of preparation for a future stage of life— 
that it is rather an important stage in itself, a time 
of peculiar interests, with an atmosphere of its own, with 
rights as well as duties—not an imitation only of the life 
and world, the work and amusements of grown-up 
people. It has been said that the working classes have 
been freed from old fetters, that women have been 
liberated ; but that youth has still to fight for recognition 
of its rights and responsibilities, for a sphere of 
independence. This sounds very much like revolt; but 
given the German system of education, there is some 
truth in it. 

Which are the peculiar interests of the German youth 
for which they claim more time and facilities, more liberty 
to act according to their own attitude of mind? It is 
certainly not politics. To a‘certain extent they dislike 
politics, though most of them quite naturally take their 
stand with one of the political parties and form their 
junior branches. But the hothouse atmosphere of 
political party fights, one might even say of civil war, 
does not appeal to healthy young people. In many cases 
they object strongly when teachers take advantage of 
their position and try to impose their political opinions 
on the pupils. The young generation feel altogether 
more united in spite of differences of political views or 
class-interests. ‘They have common ideals which bind 
them together, the ideals of a generation which is not 
willing to accept the world as it is to-day, but is 
determined to impress its own mark and to shape its 
lives according to its own standards and values. 

The outstanding feature of these standards is the 
preponderance of idealism as compared with the very 
material aims of the older generation. The young ones 
do not believe in a happiness which is merely derived 
from wealth. They are not-only compelled to live with- 
out most of the comforts which seemed indispensable 
before the war. They are also willing to rough it, they 
believe in a simple life as a value in_ itself. 
Certainly there are others for whom this is not true. 
It would be absurd to describe the youth of a nation as 
a body perfectly united in their ideals and temperaments. 
There will be at any time and everywhere young people 
who know nothing beyond material joys. Nothing more 





can be attempted than to show the tendencies of the time, 
new developments: which may probably influence the 
future of the German people. 

These limitations given, the inclination of the new 
generation seems to draw them back to a more natural 
life. They favor a natural way to dress, and natural and 
simple pleasures. ‘They disapprove of big cities, and 
spend their holidays wandering through the country, 
bareheaded and barenecked, often without shoes and 
stockings, reviving folk-songs and folk-dances, sleeping 
in barns or sheds. They practise an innocent comrade- 
ship between boys and girls, and though this has been 
abused, the effects in general are good. It leads to a 
better understanding. The marriages brought about 
through a long friendship along such lines shape a new 
type of life. these young couples all aim at a cottage 
in the country. Several of these families have joined to 
share an agricultural colony on a _ socialistic or 
communistic basis, and altogether they are striving 
away from the big centres of civilization into the 
country. 

Une of the striking notes in the thoughts and lives 
of these young people is that they rely more on their own 
energies than on the support of others; that they believe 
in their own capacity to abolish bad habits instead oi 
applying to Government and administration. Many asso- 
ciations, for instance, pledge their members to abstunence, 
but there is no movement for State prohibition. 
All such dispositions on the part of considerable 
sections of young people—and young people of all classes 
they are, hign-school pupils, university students, 
working-class youths—are contrary to German 
traditions. Most of all they clash witn the ideas of the 
average high-school teacher and professor of the old type 
—usually a monarchist with an admiration for dash and 
physical strength, indeed the most dangerous element in 
the German Kepublic. To some extent the future mental 
and spiritual development of the people will be decided 
by whether the ‘‘ youth movement ’’ becomes strong 
enough to counterbalance the influence of the old- 
fashioned teacher over the other section of students. 
Luckily, also, another type of teacher exists who keeps 
friendly relations with the pupils, who is a comrade, 
and shares their new motives and aims. 

However, so far as a new life and new thoughts are 
dominant among the young generation, they all unite in 
the claim for a reform of the educational system. They 
repudiate the strict authority and control which has 
hitherto prevailed, and any sort of force applied in the 
physical or spiritual sphere. It was one of the most 
noteworthy events in public life when, last year, young 
people belonging to all parties, classes, and creeds joined 
in a meeting of protest when the head of a municipal 
reformatory school, adhering to the new educational 
ideals, had been dismissed as a victim of the prejudices 
of his old-fashioned fellow teachers. 

Yet in fighting against an authoritative system these 
young people are well aware of the necessity of leader- 
ship—only they want to choose their leaders, not 
to have them imposed by others. The spirit of 
independence amongst the youthisnaturally strengthened 
by the atmosphere which surrounds them since 
the revolution, by the introduction of school councils, 
self-administration of schools within certain limits, 
and finally by the eagerness with which the 
political parties try to enlist them and to secure their 
adherence. The great majority of the young generation 
belong to extreme political parties. They are either on the 
side of the Conservatives (Nationalists) or amongst the 
Socialist and kindred groups. Moderate views do not 
attract them much. This will surprise no one who has 
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any knowledge of. young people, who can remember his 
own young days. Most young people—and certainly 
those full of vigor and enthusiasm—incline to extremes. 
They go in for big issues, for great changes, for oneness 
of purpose, for one-sided ideas. 

Under present circumstances this means that 
a considerable number of young Germans would like to 
restore a monarchy that some would even risk their 
lives for that purpose. All attacks on leading men of 
the Republic were committed by young people, by fire- 
brands. However severely their purpose and action must 
be condemned, erroneous and deluded as they are, it must 
not be forgotten that they believe themselves to be acting 
as heroes and martyrs for a cause. Moreover, most 
of them belong to the ranks of society which, 
through the revolution, have lost everything— 
social position, influence, income, privileges in 
education and career. Who can wonder that they look 
back on the old régime with affection as if they had 
been exiled from a land of bliss? It needs a great 
strength of character and much loyalty to rejoice in the 
progress attained by the working classes, when one has 
to pay the price for it. Some time will pass before young 
people from these circles realize that the age of privileges 
has passed, and that the passion for justice can only be 
gratified through equality of opportunity. 

Perhaps economic conditions will quicken such 
understanding, as they compel many young men and 
girls to earn their living by manual labor if they wish 
to finish a university training. Thousands of young 
students belonging to the educated classes spend about 
half the year im factories and fields and mines. Mt is 
beyond the means of most parents to send their children 
to the university. 

This is an entirely new feature in Germany. In 
former times manual labor would have been thought 
unfit for a student, and he would have had to struggle 
against all sorts of prejudices. Now facilities for 
students to take up such work are organized by the 
universities in co-operation with trade unions, employers, 
and labor exchanges. The experience of the wage- 
earning student (Werkstudent) frequently teaches him to 
understand the wants and aspirations, the needs and 
claims of the working classes better than his father does. 
On the other hand, the revolution has helped the 
youth from the working classes to get into touch with 
ideas which were formerly withheld from them. It is 
only through the eight-hour day that they have got 
access to the world of knowledge, and more has been 
done for adult education, for university extension, and 
for opening higher careers to gifted young people during 
these last four years than ever before. For the able and 
efficient amongst them the revolution has actually cleared 
the way for a rise. 

However, the increased possibilities for mental work 
and intellectual training have results in a further 
direction. They show already that the young people no 
longer accept party doctrines (such as Marxism) as the 
one moving force of social evolution so unreservedly as 
the older generation did. They are critical, and inclined 
to appreciate the importance of ideals, of emotions, of 
sentiment. Many of them have been influenced by the 
religious revival, which moves chiefly among the young 
people. This new religious life is frequently not in touch 
with the Church, or in any case not under its guidance. 
It has a strong ingredient of mysticism—yet it stands for 
the ideals of righteousness and love; it is based on the 
ideas of a universal brotherhood ; it is striving for a better 
social order. 

If the voices of the poets of an age can be considered 
to give a true interpretation of the dominant thoughts of 





their time, young Germany is filled with these ideals of 
peace and justice, and willing to replace the spirit of 
violence and force by co-operation and goodwill. It is 
a remarkable fact that amongst all the younger poets 
who are gifted and promising, and who receive recogni- 
tion, there is not one who takes another line of thought. 
Ernst Toller, perhaps the most talented amongst. the 
young dramatists, who is still imprisoned in Bavaria for 
having taken part in one of the first Communist riots, has 
given a profound description of the change of thought 
which his generation has experienced. In several plays 
which are regularly performed in Berlin and other 
places with immense success, he has shown the mental and 
spiritual attitude of young people as it was influenced 
through the war and the revolution. He explains how 
their hopes and energies were then thrown into the 
revolution, which should bring about the reign of justice 
—and yet ended in bloodshed, injustice, the rule of force 
again. From such experience he emerges cleansed, an 
apostle of peace and brotherhood, a spiritual fighter 
against the brutal powers. 

Can this conception be considered as typical for the 
thoughts of the German youth of our time? Will 
these young people of to-day, who are so full of 
ideals, in ten and twenty years, when they will repre- 
sent the manhood and womanhood of their country, be 
willing to pay off the war debts which another generation 
has incurred, and for which, under terrible pressure, 
their fathers pledged them? Or will they prepare a 
revenge? Nobody can give an answer to this question— 
but with the optimism of youth they seem to believe that 
other solutions are possible. In any case they belong to 
the fellowship to whom the word was given: ‘‘ And fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell.”’ 

ALICE SALomon. 





THE LAND OF LEISURE. 


Ove is thankful to see that we are to have shorter films. 
The long film is an American invention ; it comes from 
the land of leisure—the land where people have time to 
read the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Post.’’ In the ‘‘ Saturday 
Evening Post ’’ a short story is commonly 8,000 to 
10,000 words in length. A short story! The English 
magazine which published a story of such dimensions 
would placard it as a Long Complete Novel. One such 
Long Complete Novel would suffice as the chief item in 
an average English monthly magazine; the remaining 
pages would be filled with really short stories—ranging, 
that is, from 2,500 to 4,000 words in length. Now the 
“* Saturday Evening Post,’’ which is the greatest popular 
magazine in America, is not a monthly but a weekly. 
Who has time to wade through this vast publication? In 
England it might be possible to find a hundred thousand 
people capable of at least dipping into an equivalent 
miscellany once a month. In America two million people 
read the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Post ’’ once a week. 

And it would appear that the majority of them read 
it thoroughly. I have met serious business men, in 
America, who could quote me the plot of a ‘‘ Saturday 
Evening Post ”’ story of a year ago. As a professional 
author and journalist I cannot disapprove of this 
commendable attitude towards a product of my trade. 
I will add that, of its kind, the literature of the 
“ Saturday Evening Post’ is markedly superior to any 
of its counterparts in England. But suppose someone 
in England published a weekly periodical to match the 
** Saturday Evening Post,’’ would it be a success? Its 
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success would mean that a public had arisen which was 
willing to spend hours and hours on indulgence in a light 
entertainment. Every week, too, year in and year out. 
And, be it noted, an intelligent public; for the ‘‘ Satur- 
day Evening Post ’’ is not for the clay-pipe smoker who 
now enjoys lying between the blankets on Sunday and 
indulging in an orgie of Police Court news and crime, or 
the servant girl who wallows surreptitiously in cheap 
romance. 

The light entertainment furnished by the ‘‘ Saturday 
Evening Post ’’ is hardly super-subtle ; but it is not for 
the intellectual babes who make magazine millionaires 
here. It would be quite beyond the grasp of the readers 
of the sort of magazines which, on our bookstalls, display 
such titles as ‘‘ Snippets,’’ ‘‘ Chortles,’’ or ‘“‘ The Kiss- 
in-the-Ring Novelette.’’ That is why it is doubtful 
whether there is a public for it in England. The public 
which is intelligent enough to read and appreciate it 
is intelligent enough not to have time to do anything of 
the sort. Intelligent people, in England, are rarely 
leisured people; or if they were sufficiently leisured to 
have time to read the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Post ’’ they 
would fill their leisure with other light entertainments 
—light entertainments in which (not to put too fine a 
poimt on it) there is more artistic economy. 

The enormously long railway journeys of America 
account for some of the vogue of the enormously long 
American magazines; the ones in which a “ short ”’ 
story takes 8,VU0 words to tell, and a travel or political 
article which an English journalist would be compelled 
to compress into one column is made to spread over many 
pages and wander, a lost river of verbiage, through a 
maze of advertisements. ‘Lhe advertisements, by the 
way, are the second reason for the American magazine’s 
inordinate bulk. ‘They are also, like the railway journeys, 
a geographical factor. A colossal clientele is reached by 
the American advertiser. He penetrates throughout a 
whole continent and enters homes where much of the 
shopping can only be done by mail. Consequently the 
American magazine’s advertisements mean something of 
which we, looking at the English magazine’s advertise- 
ments, have no conception. And those advertisements 
must be supported by reading matter. The reader of 
a story is the reader of (and therefore a potential replier 
to) the advertisement which trickles down the column 
alongside that story. So great is the burden of advertise- 
ments borne by the kind of American magazine of which 
I am speaking that all the articles and stories have to be 
long in order that their tails (‘‘ continued on page ”’ 
so-and-so) may provide the reading matter against which 
the advertiser pays to put his announcement in the 
hinder pages of the compendium. The consequence is 
that length, in an American short story or article, 
positively assumes the aspect of a virtue. But those very 
homes, isolated from towns, which are partly the cause 
of so much advertising, are also appreciators of length 
in reading matter. The prairie household genuinely has 
time to read all the 8,000-worders in the ‘‘ Saturday 
Evening Post.’’ (I never came across an English or 
Scotch farm where there was time for more than 
a breathless glance at the morning paper ; but that is by 
the way. There are British farms where literature, both 
light and otherwise, receives due attention. I know it, 
though I have not with my own eyes seen it.) 

However, what is curious about the popularity of 
the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Post ’’ is this: its public is not 
confined to persons in trans-Continental parlor cars or 
bored families snowed up in the wilds. It is devoured 
by the cities. You can see trams full of readers of it 
on the day of its publication. Are they very rapid 
readers? It may be that the average American is a trifle 
rapider in reading than the average Englishman. But 
the difference cannot be overwhelming. No; apparently 





there is more leisure in America—or at least leisure for 
this sort of thing. I have called it a light entertainment, 
and so it is. A certain amount of leisure spent on light 
entertainment is wholly proper. But herein England we 
look for a rich return for our money when we patronize 
a light entertainment. And our money is our time. We 
give half an hour to a magazine where an American 
(apparently) gives an evening. We expect a lot for our 
ninepence—or whatever the price now may be—in that 
half-hour: certainly two or three short stories; for, if 
an author cannot achieve a short story shortly, we prefer 
a novel read in instalments at bedtime. 

Looking at it from every angle, and regarding it 
geographically or psychologically, one is compelled back 
to the same conclusion—that America is (compared with 
England) a land of leisure. Only a leisured nation could 
have developed a ‘‘ Saturday Evening Post’ or that 
monstrosity, a Sunday Supplement. Only a leisured 
nation could have invented the five- or six-reel film. The 
long, long film is infuriating, for often its theme could 
have been compressed into something authentically 
amusing or stirring. English producers began by 
imitating American faults, not American virtues, and 
one of the prime faults they set up as a fetish was that 
the public likes length in its screen dramas. Perhaps the 
‘“‘ Saturday Evening Post ’’ public does. The English 
public merely endures because it must. It is not because 
the English film public literally cannot spare time for 
a six-reel film. It wants the time filled, and filled very 
full. We are an impatient and busy people. Also we 
are poor, and therefore inclined to be thrifty. When we 
have committed the extravagance of shelling out cash for 
a light entertainment we ask our entertainer to entertain 
—and be quick about it. We are not buying his services 
(as apparently does the American public) to help us to 
kill time, but to cram it so full of vividness that every 
minute of it is endowed with more than its normal life. 


Warp Murr. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE CHURCHES AND WAR. 

Sir,—It is interesting to find that the views expressed by 
your correspondents on this subject are shared by many 
ministers and journalists in the United States. The “ New 
Republic,” for instance, in discussing Dr. Jowett’s recent 
manifesto, says: “It is not the politicians and the business 
men who are solely responsible for the present condition of 
the world. The Christian religion in the body of its existing 
ministry has actively participated in bringing about the 
threatened ruin. It abetted and encouraged the strategy 
of annihilation which prevailed during the war. It did not 
protest against the unrighteous peace. At the very moment 
when Dr. Jowett’s appeal is issued it is still, on the whole, 
playing the part, not of critic or opponent of anti-Christian 
politics, but of a willing accomplice.” 

Your correspondent “J. E. H.” is shocked because in 
a newspaper interview Dr. J. D. Jones said: “ Where would 
Dr. Orchard have been if the Germans came to London? ” 
But in the same interview Dr. Jones made other observations 
that better deserve quotation. ‘“ War is wrong,” he said ; 
“that is axiomatic.” But, he continued, “I could not have 
taken part in the ‘No-more-war’ parades.” So, although 
war is obviously wrong, this Congregational leader will not 
join the people who want to stop it. Dr. Jones then remarks 
that Dr. Orchard’s pacifism is “only the outcome of his 
interpretation of certain texts.’ But suppose these texts 
contain the plain, definite, inescapable teaching of Jesus? 
Dr. Jones is, apparently, not inclined to worry over the 
chaotic and perilous condition of the world. “ It takes time,” 
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he says, “to make the world Christian, and some people are 
in such a hurry. But we must go on slowly.” The chemists 
are preparing their poisons, the militarists are sharpening 
their swords, but Christians must go slowly! Dr. Jones 
evidently does not think much of the Churches or their 
preachers, for he declares that “ Mr. Lloyd George is the only 
man in Great Britain who can make a great moral appeal just 
now.” Has he read Mr. Algernon Cecil’s article on the 
ex-Prime Minister in the current “Quarterly Review ” ? 

In last week’s “ British Weekly ”—the very paper which 
published Dr. Jowett’s manifesto—we are told that the 
recent war was a “divinely appointed task,” and that “the 
men of 1914 were not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” If 
organized butchery can be a “divinely appointed task,* why 
try to stop it? But can you say, when you send forth your 
young men to sink transports, drop bombs on women and 
children, discharge poisons, and blast the bodies of their 
brothers to bits, that they are obeying the heavenly vision 
and carrying out a divinely appointed task? One becomes 
almost physically sick at this attempt to cast the glamor of 
piety over the insanity of war No one resents it 
more than the brave fellows who did the dirty work for us, 
and who know now that their comrades died in vain. It is 
useless for Mr. Lloyd George to tell these men that the 
Treaty of Versailles was a “ charter of freedom.’’ They know 
that it was an instrument of vengeance—based on loot.— 
Yours, &c., 

NoONCONFORMIST. 


Sin,—The correspondence invited by “F. A. A.” deals 
with things vital, and should be given great publicity. 
Points already raised go to the root of wars, agony, and 
disease, and insistence upon realities will alone bring salva- 
tion. One hopes that Dr. Stuart Holden will continue his 
courageous lead, and so give new life to the evangel. 

Dr, Hodgkin lays his finger upon the fatal weak spot of 
the Church’s programme when he quotes Dr. Jowett’s moral 
qualification: “I am not, by the way, a peace-at-any-price 
man,” and the deadly comment which follows should arrest 
every lover of Truth. Dr. Jowett plainly leaves a way open 
for the Churches to say what they usually say: “ We stand 
for Peace, but this war is different.” In a moment the ally 
that was, becomes the barbarian, and the war, holy. How 
really dreadful is this reservation of Dr. Jowett! In simple, 
truthful language it means that he will be prepared, under 
certain conditions of international strain, to “let hell loose” 
and call the boys from his Bible-class to maim and kill other 
Christian boys, as a means of settlement. What can be the 
use of Church Conferences with such possibilities, blessed 
by their leader? 

Dr. Hodgkin truly says that our duty is to attack war 
conditions as well as war causes, but one wonders whether 
he gives to the latter their true place. The duel, because of 
its simple personal issue, is hardly an exact parallel, for 
there the cause is so intimately and unmistakably related to 
the evil. In war it is different. The causes are concealed 
with such cunning, and bred with such variety of power, 
that the two things are associated only in vague and general 
terms, if, indeed, at all. War itself has been ridiculed, 
fought, and condemned for hundreds of years, but actual 
war causes have had comparatively little attention. 

The League of Nations set out to attack war upon a new 
plane, and after two or three years of the most serious and 
complete inquiry has come to see that Europe will not 
disarm, will not materially reduce effective armaments, until 
certain disturbing elements are exposed and removed. Con- 
fidence cannot exist until diplomacy is open, neutral territory 
free from exploitation, private manufacture of arms and 
munitions controlled, and reparation made tangible. 

Behind all, of course, there must be moral disarmament, 
and that is peculiarly the sphere of the Church. Dr. Jones 
asks where Dr. Orchard would have been if the Germans 
had come to London! One hardly knows; but the great 
probability is that he would be where he had the courage to 
be all through the terrors of the war—in his pulpit, preach- 
ing the righteousness which alone can exalt a nation.— 
Yours, &c., 

D. H. 

Ilford, Essex. 





THE TURKS IN EUROPE. 

Sim,—If, as you say, no man is moré responsible for the 
prospect of a Turkish return to Europe than Lloyd George, 
does that justify the policy of permitting the Turk to return, 
or lessen the need of a supreme effort to keep him out? 
No one can doubt that acceptance of the Turk once more into 
the European family will initiate a long series of disasters 
ending in an inter-racial world war. If Mr. George has 
blundered, why should England acquiesce in that blunder 
and confirm it? Yet precisely that seems to be what 
Tue Nation anp Tus ATHENAUM advocates. 

You recognize that the Turk is an alien on European soil, 
and ought to be expelled. He is an alien because he has 
hostile traditions and holds to them ; because there is clear 
proof of Moslem ambition to renew the ancient career of 
conquest. Europe may be weak for resistance now, but if the 
Turk gets back she will be weaker. The present is the time 
for prevention. 

You call the Turks “the horde that destroyed East 
European civilization, and degraded and enfeebled the 
races which maintained it.” Do you want that to happen 
again on a much larger scale? Is there the smallest hope of 
preventing it if the Turks come back? Should not every 
possible energy be exerted to avert so vast a calamity? And 
if these efforts fail will not British Labor and all the other 
elements that are now demanding peace suffer with the rest, 
and finally be forced to fight to save Europe from being over 
thrown by Islamic hosts? From this distance one would 
say that the first and supreme business of every intelligent 
Englishman and European is to strain every nerve to bar 
the Turks out, 

If you ask, Where are the United States, and have they 
no duty to help? the answer is that they have. And there is 
a strong feeling among powerful sections of the American 
people that to remain out and do nothing is conniving at 


something like the suicide of the White race and its civiliza 


tion. The present American Government has misread the 
American people and has toppled over into isolation. There 
is not only the deepest resentment against the Turk for 
his atrocities, but a very widespread and intense conviction 
that his return to Europe will presage far worse calamities 
to Europe and America than even the triumph of military 
Germany could have wrought. 

The weakness of England and America at this moment 
is that the paramount issue—the restoration of the Turk—is 
not clearly defined as an imperative reason for the united 
action of these two great peoples. It is not “too late’’ to 
make Constantinople “a great international city.” It is 
not too late to make the expulsion of the Turks permanent. 
To an appeal from England to unite in the accomplishment 
of these ends, the American people would respond and their 
Government would be forced to act.—Yours, &c., 

Morrison I. Swirr. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

October 10th, 1922. 

[Iv America is as anxious for another bloody war as 
Mr, Swift thinks, she had better wage it. All the armies 
which waged the last will make room for her, and she will 
have the front line to herself.—Ep., Tue Nation anp THE 
ATHENZUM | 


“ROTARIANS AND BOOSTERS.” 

Sir,—In your article “The World of Books,” your 
correspondent “H. M. T.,” in the course of a review of 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s novel “ Babbits,” which appears to deal 
in some way or another with the Rotary movement, says :— 

‘It is true it may be hard to show pity to Rotarians 
and Boosters; yet even for them it must be found, because 
they obey but their natures.”’ 

May I point out, as responsible for the organization of 
the Rotary Clubs of the British Isles, that Rotarians do not 
obey their natures so much as the code which governs the 
movement? The objects of Rotary are to encourage and 
foster— 

(a) The ideal of service as the basis. of all worthy 
enterprise ; 

(b) High ethical standards in business and professions ; 

(c) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal; ‘business: and community life ; 
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(d) The developnient of acquaintance as an opportunity 
of service ; 

(e) The recognition of the worthiness of all useful occu- 
pations, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his 
occupation as an opportunity to serve society ; 

(f) The advancement of understanding, goodwill, and 
international peace through a world-fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the Rotary ideal of service. 

While Rotarians, who number some 100,000 members in 
this country and the United States, will, no doubt, be grate- 
ful for the plea for pity so generously tendered by 
“H. M. T.,” the above may at least serve your correspondent 
as information as to exactly who are the kind of men for 
whom he pleads. Perhaps he will now pity them all the 
more. But one had hardly expected in the columns of 
THE Nation anp THE ATHEN%UM this cheap sneer at one 
of the progressive movements of the times, to whose 1,200 
and more clubs access is sought by advocates of many of the 
causes—particularly that of the League of Nations—for which 
THe Nation anpD THE ATHEN#UM is presumed to stand. 
Pity might, in your columns at least, be more profitably 
expended.—Yours, &c., 

Vivian OarTER, 
Secretary. 
Rotary International British Headquarters, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. 


THE VIOLATION OF BIRD SANCTUARIES. 

Sm,—As I went with Dr. Pearson to the Farnes this 
June and saw something of the conditions there which Mr. 
Temperley describes, perhaps you will permit a brief reply 
to his letter in your last issue. My own observations fully 
concur with his—the Farnes are very inadequately protected 
against the despoilments of the tripper and the egger. But 
the remedy is not a very thorny one. The Farne Islands are, 
I believe, legally protected by the Farne Islands Association. 
To exclude the public altogether would be as impracticable 
as it would be undesirable, since a bird sanctuary loses half 
its value if nobody but its overlord and his wealthy friends 
are ever to be allowed to see it. The birds of England ulti- 
mately belong to the English, not their landlords. But to 
delimit the Islands into certain zones (viz., the specific 
grounds where the birds breed) from which the general 
public was excluded (by railings, in spite of their ugliness, if 
notice-boards and penalties would not serve the purpose) 
ought not to be a difficult matter, and would greatly relieve 
the ardors and endurances of the watchers. Until the public 
learns both its manners and an appreciation of its heritage, 
some control over its movements must be exercised. In the 
second place, the Farne Islands Association encourages the 
spirit of degradation by its ill-advised and sentimental 
Providence-playing among the birds. In other words, it 
encourages the destruction of the eggs of the Lesser Black- 
backed Gull, on the ground that it preys upon the eggs of 
the guillemots, terns, and kittiwakes. In colonies badly 
depleted by the predacity of man, some man-handling of 
Nature may be necessary. But the Farne Island colonies are 
still vigorous and well stocked, and if the robber gull takes 
a small percentage of the eggs, then let him, according to 
the constitution of the natural kingdom. I am sure that the 
Association does far more harm to the birds by encouraging 
the public to substitute its own acquisitive spirit for that of 
the gull—Yours, &c., 

H. J. Masstnewam. 
T.ondon, 


EXTEMPORE PRAYER. 

Srr,—Do you not think that in your controversy about 
extempore prayer both you and your opponent are somewhat 
too one-sided in your points of view? 1, like you, feel the 
advantage of the regular liturgy, because the bulk of our 
collects and prayers represent the feelings expressed by 
exceptional men at a time of strong devotional feeling. But 
I, like your opponent, feel strongly the injustice of your 
attributing pharisaical vanity to all the utterers of extem- 
pore prayers. [“‘ Wayfarer”: “I did not.”] I am sure that 
I have heard as intensely humble utterances in extempore 
prayers as in our own services. Indeed, the only time that 
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I remember the sense of pharisaism in prayers was in the 
interpolation of prayers for a special occasion in our Church 
of England service. The Jast occasion was when, shortly 
before the truce, a semi-official prayer was introduced prac- 
tically implying that the Germans ought to accept all the 
terms proposed at Versailles. I remonstrated, and our 
good clergyman kindly changed the prayer into a more 
general one for peace and concord.—Yours, &c., 
A. E. Maurice, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


Srr,—“ Wayfarer,” in his justification of his gibe at 
extempore prayer, does less than justice to the spirit of the 
Quaker Silence. His assumption is that the Quaker, pur- 
sued by self-consciousness in verbal prayer, “ retreats for the 
most part into silence.” But the root of the Quaker Silence 
is not self-consciousness or any other of the ordinary human 
hindrances to speech. 

It is a way of worship which has stood the test of 300 
years. It is a deliberate waiting upon God.—Yours, &c., 

A CoNVERT TO THE Socrety oF FRIENDS. 


“THE IMMORTAL HOUR.” 

Siz,—If your dramatic critic, before writing his notice 
of the performance of “ The Immortal Hour” at the Regent 
Theatre, had been at the pains to refer to Fiona Macleod’s 
drama of that name, he would not have written of the 
libretto of Rutland Boughton’s “ music-drama” as adapted 
“from a Fiona Macleod tale.” 

William Sharp (Fiona Macleod) wrote “The Immortal 
Hour” in dramatic form, though with no idea of stage 
presentation. To adapt the dramatic poem for purposes of 
his “ music-drama,” Mr. Boughton has made (by permission) 
certain cuts, and has included two independent poems by 
Fiona Macleod ; otherwise the drama is exactly as Fiona 
Macleod wrote it.—Yours, &c., 

R, FarquHarson SHarp. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 


THE GERMAN STUDENTS. 

Sir,—Mr. Donald Grant and I are thinking of two 
different things. He is thinking (quite rightly) of 
relieving distress; I am thinking (also, I believe, 
quite rightly) of reconciliation. He is thinking of a World 
Movement and European Students ; I am thinking of a small 
English Movement and German Students. It is, alas! clear 
that in this post-war world centralized organization of 
charity is needed, but there is also (fortunately) room for 
private help. I know something of German bitterness—a 
bitterness scarcely realized or understood here—and I know 
how healingly a little English help can work. I want some 
of my German friends to feel that they are being helped, not 
simply by the “World ”—which is apt to seem a vague 
abstraction—but definitely by English individuals who were 
lately their enemies. Permit me to illustrate. I asked help 
some time ago from an English Professor who had himself 
studied in Germany. He decided to send most of his help 
personally to a specific university, because he felt the renewal 
of friendly relations to be the chief point. The result justi- 
fied his conviction. Professor Brie wrote from Germany : 
“As you rightly remark, any sort of mutual approach can, 
at present, be only an individual one, but gradually its 
effects may be felt in wider circles. These considerations led 
me to show your letter to some of my friends and colleagues. 
... All were deeply impressed with the feeling that this 
gift to us meant a real sacrifice on your part, and all were 
overjoyed to feel that German science could thus, after more 
than thirty years, help to build a bridge between two nations 
that were but lately opposed to each other in a terrible war. 
It is the building of this bridge that needs individual hands. 
All success to the World’s Student Christian Federation in 
its organization of relief, and all success also to all individual 
workers who make plain to individual Germans that 
Britishers can still believe in fair play.—Yours, &., 

Haxgotp Picton. 


Elstead, Surrey. 
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The Weck in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Ir is dangerous to comment on so kaleidoscopic a thing as 
exchange movement. Hardly had I written, last week, that 
the German mark seemed to have settled down at between 
12,000 and 13,000 to the £, when a fresh crash began, which, 
at the moment of writing, has carried the quotation to well 
over 20,000. This movement is most disquieting, especially 
in view of the fact that in two months’ time Germany’s 
respite from cash payments will be nearly over. Small 
wonder that the latest mark catastrophe has brought about 
severe fresh depreciation to the currencies of France, Italy, 
and Belgium, the countries whose financial calculations are 
based on large receipts from Germany. This fresh débdcle 
emphasizes the pleas put forward this week by Mr. McKenna 
and Mr. Hose, the Chairman of the Anglo-South American 
Bank, for immediate efforts to settle the Reparation prob- 
lem, and draws attention to the fact that at least one: 
political party puts such settlement in the forefront of its 
election programme. Meanwhile, Sir John Bradbury, the 
British representative on the Reparation Commission, has 
propounded a new scheme. The features of it may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) To relieve the German budget almost 
entirely of the Peace Treaty charges for some years, by 
enabling Germany to obtain credits to cover such charges ; 
(2) to fix the exchange value of the mark by an arrangement 
under which the Reichsbank would sell gold for paper marks 
at a fixed price to be determined by a Mixed Commission ; 
and (3) to reorganize the Reparation Commission, and trans- 
fer it to Berlin. The French, apparently, resist these pro- 
posals and are at work on plans for closer control of German 
finance. Herein lies the toughest nut and the most urgent 
of all the problems that will face the new Government. 
However faithfully the policy of severe retrenchment and 
“no adventures” may be carried out, they cannot restore 
prosperity at home till this problem and that of inter-Allied 
debts are placed on a sound and well-defined footing. 


MarkKFtTs AND Potirtics. 


Political excitements curb market business; but this 
week the Stock Exchange would appear to have taken less 
notice of the approaching election than of the riot of the 
exchanges and the recurrence of stringency in Lombard 
Street. The latter is partly explained by the reduction by 
the Treasury of the outstanding advances from the Bank 
of England to a low figure. The rubber share market has 
continued to be active at times, but fluctuations on fairly 
heavy realizations have resulted in a set-back to quotations. 
Tea shares, however, have stepped into the limelight. The 
most prominent topic of City discussion has been the appear- 
ance of Mr. McKenna on a Conservative platform. His 
denunciation of Coalition finance finds a unanimous echo in 
the City, and a predominantly Conservative community 
naturally welcomed his blessing of the new Government, 
although there was a disposition in some quarters to find it 
a little premature, since Mr. Bonar Law’s official policy has 
yet to be pronounced on many important questions. The 
City always watches anxiously the appointment to the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and the change from Sir 
Robert Horne to Mr. Stanley Baldwin is well received. 
What is, perhaps, insufficiently recognized is the extent to 
which even the most capable Chancellor relies upon his 
chief of staff. In this respect Mr. Baldwin is very unfortu- 
nate; for the appointment of Sir Basil Blackett to the 
position of Finance Minister of the Indian Legislative 
Council means a loss to the Treasury which the new Chan- 
cellor will not find it easy to repair. 


ARGENTINE Rartway Positron. 

When. the dividend declarations of the “big four” 
Argentine Railways were published a tew weeks ago, I indi- 
cated the favorable points in the position. The full reports 
are now available, and, taking them as a whole, fully confirm 
the hopes based upon the dividend announcements. The 





features of the position for the four companies are brought 
out in the following table :— 


Buenos Buenos 
Ayres Buenos Ayres 
and Ayres Gt. Central 
Pacific. Western. Southern. Argentine. 
Increase in Net Receipts  £1,265,207 £494,083 £792,019 746 
Decrease of Ratio of Work- 
ing — to Gross 
Receipts 14.44% 12.16% 9.999%, 1.53% 
= = Price of Ordinary 
Stocks 63 T34 79 683 
Price of Ordinary “Stocks 
End of October, 1921 ... 23 50 48 454 


He (+) or ‘Decrease 
(—) in Traffic Receipts 
July 1st to Oct. 21st, 12 4 £90,000* 4 £119,000t (a) + £311,000t +4 £130,000* 
'5,000* £34,000* 
(a) to Oct. 14th, 1922. 
*Gross Receipts. t Net Receipts. 


It will be seen that all the companies substantially increased 
their net receipts in the year ended June 30th last, three of 
them by strikingly wide margins. That this result was 
achieved largely by far-reaching reductions in working 
expenses is shown by the second line in the table. The 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific actually reduced the ratio of work- 
ing expenses to gross receipts from 85.68 per cent. to 71.24 
per cent. ; the Buenos Ayres Western from 90.88 per cent. to 
78.72 per cent.; the Buenos Ayres Great Southern from 
84.33 per cent. to 74.34 per cent. ; and the Central Argentine 
from 79.79 per cent. to 78.26 per cent. The latest traffic 
figures (set out in the last line of the table) show that in the 
three-and-a-half months of the current year the companies 
have, with the help of the increased charges permitted to 
them since July 1st, improved upon the results from the 
corresponding period of last year. The Western and Great 
Southern, the only two to publish net receipts from week to 
week, show gains in net receipts of £119,000 to October 14th, 
1922, and £311,000 to October 21st, 1922. The news of general 
economic improvement in the Argentine reinforces the 
encouragement derived from these figures, and has helped the 
stocks to rise very sharply in quotation. From the third 
and fourth lines of the above table will be seen the large 
extent of the advance in the prices of the ordinary stocks as 
compared with a year ago. It has been so great that the 
seeker after quick capital appreciation will hesitate now to 
embark on this market; but the outlook for the companies 
is favorable, and those investors who take long views may 
derive encouragement from the outlook, although at present 
the rise in prices has brought yields to a rather low level. 


DramMonp SHARES ‘AND AMERICAN TRADE. 


In response to news of increasing sales of the stones, 
diamond shares have, in recent times, risen to prices which 
represent an advance of anything from 30 per cent. to 40 per 
cent. above the lowest levels touched this year. Some sort 
of a lull in the upward movement has now occurred, and it 
is perhaps worth while for the investor to utilize the period 
of lull to take stock of the positién. The greatest diamond 
company in the world—De Beers—have had their works 
closed down for some long time. They have, however, very 
large stocks in hand ready to meet a revival of demand. 
Rumor has it that depletion of these stocks is progressing 
fast enough to justify a resumption of fresh output in 
January next. Naturally, the price of diamond shares moves 
with the world-demand for the stones; but it is sometimes 
forgotten that the world-demand for diamonds depends prin- 
cipally on the prosperity, or otherwise, of trade in the 
United States, which is of paramount importance as a 
market. News of increasing activity in trade there continues 
to be encouraging, and upon that, almost solely, must a 
speculation in diamond shares depend. Were trade in the 
United States to assume real boom proportions (which is 
hardly likely) the price of De Beers shares would almost 
certainly enjoy a large further rise. The problem for the 
investor of speculative mind is whether American trade 
improvement is likely to exceed greatly that degree of 
advance that has already been discounted by the rise in the 
price of diamond shares. Incidentally, it is the common 
expectation that De Beers will shortly resume payment. of 
interest on the preference shares, which has been in abeyance 
since June, 1921. L. T.R. 
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‘‘ The Marches of Wessex ”’ 


But it is a little weak in natural 
Darton’s noble 
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The GHorld of Hooks. 


Wuen the world of circumstance is like Kimmeridge 
clay—grimy, oily, slippery and steamy—when the inner 
life, the world of the soul, is decidedly liverish, back I go 
to my fairy godmother. Mankind is really good at illu- 
sion, and I never find any difficulty in accepting her 
triumvirate of comforts. My first two wishes I know so 
well that I can live them out with variations, almost as 
easily as stepping from one stair to another. But there 
has always been a delightful uncertainty about the third 
wish ; I have known it fluctuate from President of the 
Board of Agriculture (highmindedly but tepidly) to 
spaniel-rearing in the valley of the Purbeck Hills (flam- 
ingly) within a very short time. And now, here is this 
third wish at a third turning ; I would rather have written 
Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton’s ‘‘ The Marches of Wessex ”’ 
(Nisbet) than he had. A little flower is the labor of 
ages, wrote Blake, and here is Mr. Darton, a mere wight, 
compounded of clay (but not Kimmeridge clay), who has 
written a wonderful book about a parcel of England 
and its history from the nebular hypothesis to the repeal 
of their own Act on the minimum wage of the agri- 
cultural laborer by the Coalition last year—and taken 
but twenty years to do it. Envy is the only word for it. 

* * * 

Tue remarkable thing about Mr. Darton’s book is 
that it was written—not by me, as I should so dearly have 
liked, but for me. It is as packed with antiquarianism, 
social, political and economic history, literature, geology, 
landscape, and good writing as any of their several 
specialists could devise, and still it is not written for 
them. In some mysterious way, it appeals intimately 
and even poignantly to every reader who is none of these 
things, but has a more or less intelligent eye for the good 
and sweet things of life, for the way the centuries have 
twisted themselves into their present shape, for ironies 
and pities, for the doubtful progress of mankind, for the 
face of England seamed and furrowed, and for its fair- 
ness. Mr. Darton, in other words, is all things to all 
men who seek for something more in life than making 
money or careers, who are men and not units of a herd 
on the one hand or institutions on the other. In grain, 
‘““ The Marches of Wessex ’’ is but a guide to the best 
walks of the ‘‘ divine county,’’ but Mr. Darton is such 
a champion walker that, strollingly, casually, dis- 
cursively, we find him jogging us through the landscape 
of time with the same love and understanding that carry 
us along with him over the mighty heaths and downs of 





* * * 

I am not a Dorset man, though I have lived near 
Mr. Darton’s own Bridport, read William Barnes on 
Pilsdon Pen, got lost in Marshwood Vale, passed Max 
Gate, Dorchester, picked up the debris of the pearled 
temples of Atlantis on Studland beach, heard the dead 
whispering like beech-leaves by the round Barrow over 
against grim, disembowelled Portland, seen the effigy of 
George III. in Weymouth, found a white variety of the 
marsh gentian in Agglestone Bog, leaned upon the gold 
bar of Chesil Bank, heard the wing-song of the Abbots- 
bury swans, had a tooth quarried in fallen Louisa’s Lyme 
and bled for two days like Squire Waterton’s St. Janu- 
arius, been arrested for espionage on the Charmouth 
Road, seen Tess’s house at Wool, and manor-houses and 
churches like mirages, too lovely for this world, stumbled 
upon a corner of authentic paradise at Arish Mell Gap, 
obeyed the injunctions of Mr. Burt to admire the Works 
of Nature between Swanage and St. Aldhelm’s Head, 
rand, walking on the cloud of Creech Barrow above 
Tyneham Gap and Worbarrow, looked down on Earth 
and her colored kingdoms. It has all helped me to under- 
stand how Mr. Darton came to write so fine a book, so 
varied, knowledgeable, and, in a way, passionate; 
a land broad with ten thousand beeves at pasture, 
and yet particular and individual to the last inch. It 
is the right bowl for Dorset earth, noble, wild but 
friendly, and moist with the sweat of man. 

* . . 

“Tue absolute prepossession in favor of the 
established order both of things and of ideas is the most 
dangerous portent in the world to-day,’’ writes 
Mr. Darton. ‘‘ One blind force—the ‘contented 
possessors . . . is confronted with another blind force, 
those who possess nothing but their bodies and, to some 
extent, their souls.’’ Perhaps the fact that I read this on 
the very day that the remedy for the agonies of the war 
and the political debaucheries of the peace was found— 
in a high Tory Government, the apotheosis of landlordism 
and privilege, made these words sound like an epitaph 
on progress. ‘‘ Was the Celt,’’ asks Mr. Darton, “‘ in 
a wolf-skin, huddled in a wattle hut . . . less free, more 
miserable than the Dorset peasant ’’ of to-day, redeemed 
after a thousand years of serfdom into land-bondage, and 
still the worst paid of any laborer in England? Nature, 
time and the laborer (‘‘ heir of all the ages ’’) have made 
Dorset what it is, and Mr. Darton at the end of his long 
walk asks with an accent near despair—What has moved ? 
Nature has, at any rate, moved backwards, and the 
charabanc and the Rolls-Royce forward at considerable 
speed. Weymouth spreads; Bournemouth beams ever 
broader, and golf-links smooth out the tangles of 
Neera’s hair. But the laborer abides like the great 
Downs—and the sheep and cattle upon them. 


H. J. M. 
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Reviews. 


A DOUBLE EVENT. 


The Sporting Life, and other Trifles. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


Books and Authors. 
7s. 6d.) 


Ir Mr. Lynd were writing this review he would either know 
what a “ double event ” was—would know whether it “ comes 
off,” or whether the audacious gentleman who risks all his 
clothing on it comes off—or he would successfully disguise 
his ignorance. The title occurred to us by one of those 
occasional inspirations which it is foolish to neglect ; and 
so, though uncertain as to the precise, scientific meaning of 
the term, we wish to state that Mr. Lynd has brought off 
a very remarkable double event. He writes about horses 
and boxing and cricket with all the fervor and knowledge of 
one who has acquired his proficiency in the long hours of 
an ill-spent youth; and he writes about books with the 
taste and enthusiasm of a man who has never been kept 
from a good book by anything less exciting than life. And if 
that achievement is not rightly called winning a double 
event, it should be. 

It is a happy accident that these two books were pub- 
lished together. We have wondered why, of all modern 
critics of literature, Mr. Lynd is the sanest and most satis- 
factory. There are critics who have more learning, and 
critics to whom one is forced to give more readily the tribute 
paid to authority ; there are critics who on special subjects 
we listen to as willingly ; but had we to name a living critic 
—Dr. Saintsbury, as always, excepted—whose fairness of 
judgment and absence of prejudice we would back, we should 
name Mr. Lynd. He would himself, we suppose, swear him- 
self in as a disciple of Lemaitre and Anatole France, as 
opposed to the school of Brunetidre and Faguet. He would 
not, that is, support the criticism which favors absolute rules 
and standards ; and would be inclined to say, with the man 
in the smoking-room, that a theory of the novel which should 
dismiss the Comédie Humaine and most of Dickens as 
bad art had better be scrapped. Yet he does not write with 
the sheer whimsicality which can be discerned at times in 
Anatole France and Jules Lemaitre. He is unwilling to 
state his standards, he is doubtful of formule ; and if you 
would know what standards he applies to literature, you 
cannot do better than read “ The Sporting Life” along with 
“ Books and Authors.” It is simple enough, this secret of 
Mr. Lynd’s sanity ; and yet how few critics possess it! It 
is this. In a life very largely devoted to reading, and writing 
about books, Mr. Lynd has never allowed the dust of the 
library shelves to settle on his pen. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he will always bring the author he is criticizing 
into relation to life. Many critics try to do this, or profess 
to do it; but their efforts are hampered in a curious way 
by their remarkable ignorance of what life is. They look out 
of the library window, no doubt; but that which passes a 
library window is a very limited part of the great game of 
mankind. Libraries are very rarely built overlooking foot- 
ball fields, racecourses, circuses, boxing rings, cricket 
pavilions ; they do not even look out, as a rule, on slums, or 
beer-houses, or the great thoroughfares of cities, or the 
green meadows of the country. So if your critic, devotedly 
intent on considering life, looks out of the window of his 
library, he probably only gets in his eye the dust from the 
duster which Betty is shaking from the bedroom window 
overhead. And he decides simply that books are best, that 
the value of real life is much exaggerated, and retires again 
to his shelves and his armchair. We are not denying that 
this critic writes valuable and interesting things ; there is a 
charm in pedantry, which is also a part of life; but the 
difference between a pedant, even a pedant of genius, and 
a real critic is the difference between Burton and Lamb ; 
and who can deny that Elia is a greater man and a greater 
artist than Democritus Junior? 

To the observer who ia not a philosopher—and we are 
dubious even of that exception—life is frequently most 
revealing in what a sober man calls trifles. The very title 
of Mr. Lynd’s book betrays his right attitude to sport— 

The Sporting Life and other Trifles” he calls it, imme- 


By Ronert LYND. 


By Ronert Lynxp. (Cobden-Sanderson. 





diately separating himself from those most tiresome of all 
pedants, the pedants who take sport and games seriously. 
To Mr. Lynd, the human animal’s addiction to betting, to 
games, and to the watching of games, is one of the most 
engaging aspects of the human comedy. The essays on the 
Test Matches, on the Grand National, on the fight between 
Carpentier and Cook, are quite free from condescension and 
quite free from the professional sporting-writer’s lack of 
proportion. Mr. Lynd takes these things as they should. be 
taken—as symptoms, transfiguring or betraying, of human 
moods. What he gains, one would guess, from watching 
and joining the great crowds who throng these spectacles is a 
sense of companionship, a sense of the value of companion- 
ship, and he makes his readers share this sense. He never 
becomes uncritical, as you can see in the sardonic article 
“The Love of Money” ; he never loses his sense of propor- 
tion, although he rarely makes so pointed a contrast as in 
this note on the activities of the bookies at the Grand 
National :— 


‘The whole system is undoubtedly a triumph of organi- 
zation. It shows that at least one body of Englishmen has 
been able to carry on the lessons of the war into times of 
peace. The same energy applied to the problems of housing 
or unemployment would have made England a land fit for 
heroes to do something more than bet in.” 

He is ironical, but never contemptuous ; for he has nothing 
of the temper which persuades most of us that we are right 
in our conviction that the rest of the world are fools. No 
doubt he has that conviction ; but he is not positive that he 
can prove it, or even that he may not be wrong. It is here 
that he is emphatically of our time, a time which is only 
amusedly impatient at the denunciations of the great Vic 
torian prophets, but terribly sensitive at the application 
of a little gentle ridicule. The “other trifles” are mostly 
exercises in gentle ridicule, or pleasant teasing—at himself, 
at human conventions and hobbies, at our pretences and our 
pretensions. Some of these light articles contain Mr. Lynd’s 
best and nimblest humor—they show him in a new vein, and 
their rapid dialogue and malicious characterization make 
us hope that Mr. Lynd will try writing a social comedy. 
These studies are such definite wholes that it is difficult to 
make extracts that will do them justice; but the beginning 
of “Eating” is an excellent example of Mr. Lynd’s 
method : — 


“She was quite young. She was as charming as a 
spring day—a creature of gold and blue. She was, I think, 
newly married. She was sitting opposite a young man in a 
restaurant car on a train going North. They were waiting 
for luncheon to come, and she talked in a loud, ringing voice, 
either to drown the noise of the wheels or because he was a 
little deaf. She took up the menu and cast her eye down it. 
‘ The lunch looks good,’ she remarked, in a voice that sailed 
right down the car. And, when the young man mumbled 
something, as if he had not heard, she repeated in a louder 
voice: ‘I say the lunch looks quite good.’ He mumbled 
something again. ‘I enjoyed dinner last night,’ she con- 
fided to him in the same robust tones; ‘didn’t you?’”’ 


Before the reader has finished “Eating” Mr. Lynd makes 
him suffer (and enjoy) just what he would have suffered had 
he travelled on that train going North. 

In his essay “The Cult of Dullness,’’ Mr. Lynd writes 
that ‘“ Niggardliness with praise is as shabby a vice as 
niggardliness with money, and I have often noticed that the 
man who is a miser with the one is a miser with the other” : 
it is a vice from which Mr. Lynd is singularly free. Indeed, 
occasionally the reader of his books will wish that Mr. Lynd 
could harden his heart a little more. In most of his apprecia- 
tions in “ Books and Authors,” however, Mr, Lynd praise: 
with distinction and tact books in which all lovers find praise- 
worthy things. The range of this new volume is very wide. 
The section dealing with authors “more or less ancient” 
includes papers on Plutarch, Hugo, Herrick, Clare, and 
Keats ; while the section on the modern men includes papers 
on Lord Rosebery, Mr. Norman Douglas, Mr. Vachel Lind- 
say, and Tchehov. It is an odd thing, probably purely 
accidental, that neither section contains any essay on any 
woman : we submit to Mr. Lynd that his next book of literary 
criticisms should be devoted to “female writers.” In his 
essays on Keats, Mr. Lynd does justice to a woman who has 
been much misjudged and maligned—-Fanny Brawne. Thesp 
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papers alone exhibit admirably Mr. Lynd’s refusal to think 
of literature and authors apart from life. They seem to us 
definitely to settle one of the most important problems in the 
Keats legend—the degree to which the poet’s work was 
affected by his love for Fanny Brawne ; and we believe sub- 
sequent critics will agree with Mr. Lynd’s contention that 
the influence of his love on his poetry was to enhance its 
value and transfigure its quality. One could quote many 
passages from these essays to show how delicately Mr. Lynd 
uses his imagination and sympathy before the great writers 
of the past and present. We must be content with the con- 
clusion of the essay on Tchehov :— 

‘‘The great artist is a reformer transformed. Shake- 
speare is sometimes held to have lived aloof from the 
reformer’s temporary passions. But that repeated summons 
to reconciliation in his plays is the credo of a man who has 
plumbed the great secret of the liberalism of his time and, 
equally, of ours. Pity, tenderness, love, or whatever you 
choose to call it, is an essential ingredient of the greatest 
genius, whether in reform or in art. It is the absence of 
pity that is the final condemnation of most of the literature, 
painting, and sculpture of our time. When pity is exhausted, 
the best part of genius is exhausted, and there is little but 
cleverness left. In Tchehov, more than in almost any author 
of recent years, truth and tenderness are united. He tells us 
the truth even when it is most cruel, but he himself is kind. 
He often writes like a doctor going his rounds in a sick 
world. But he cares for the sick world. That is why his 
stories delight us as the synthetic golden syrup of more 
optimistic authors never does.”’ 

That needs saying to-day, when so many of the authors who 
have intelligence have no bowels; or so many who 
gush with easy pity have no understanding. Mr. Lynd 
sometimes slips ; but his slips are surprisingly light and infre- 
quent when we take into account the wide range of his 
subjects, and the extreme difficulty of preserving both 
enthusiasm and discretion in writing of authors still alive. 
In nothing does he show his quality better than in his 
invariable application to modern authors of the standards 
which can only be secured by a wide acquaintance with the 
greatest art of the past. 





WILD COUNTRY AND WILD MEN. 


British North Borneo: an Account of its History, Re- 
sources, and Native Tribes. By OwEN RuTrer. With 
Photographs and Maps. (Constable. 21s.) 

The Lhota Nagas. By J. P. MiILLs, With an Introduction 
and Supplementary Notes by J. H. HuTTON. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. (Macmillan. 25s.) 


Mason, Rutter, in his valuable book on British North 
Borneo, gives an imposing bibliography of books and papers 
dealing with British North Borneo and Sarawak, but there 
is a need for the present volume, as it pulls a mass of dis- 
connected facts together and gives a connected account 
of the Chartered Company’s history and territory. The 
early history of the Company makes fascinating reading, 
and the manner in which the territory was acquired is 
typical of the British way. ‘‘ More than one of our colonies 
has been acquired through the enterprise and foresight of 
a few British traders, but not many countries have had so 
strange a beginning or become British under such romantic 
circumstances as North Borneo, which owes its present posi- 
tion to the initiative of a young Scotsman, an engineer named 
William Clarke Cowrie.’’ But even before his time exciting 
events had happened, due to Sulu pirates and the notorious 
piratical Illanuns from Mindanao; eventually their power 
was broken by the British Navy. The British North Borneo 
Company at its inception had many difficulties to contend 
against, the claims of the Dutch and Spaniards had to be 
settled, and the apathy of our Government had to be over- 
come; and it was not until Gladstone came into power in 
1881 that the Company received its Charter. The Company 
then stood in a very strong position, as the right of dominion 
had been acquired in a perfectly legitimate and peaceful 
manner. From various causes the Company has had many 
vicissitudes ; the early tobacco boom died out as quickly. as 
it had flared up, many companies died too, and expenditure 
exceeded revenue. ‘‘ The Company has never been a get- 
rich-quick investment—in forty years it has only paid a total 





of 854 per cent. in dividends—but it turned the corner in 
1896, when revenue again showed a small surplus over expen- 
diture ; since that year a regular dividend has been paid and 
the country has made slow but steady progress.” 

The only mineral that hitherto has been profitable to 
work is coal, but oil has great possibilities. The search for 
other minerals has proved even more disappointing than that 
for gold and diamonds, but “North Borneo’s chances as a 
mineral-producing country are not over; it is more reason- 
able to suppose that they have scarce begun.”” The main 
industry is agriculture. Tobacco cultivation is undoubtedly 
the most scientific form of planting in the East ; rubber and 
coconuts up to a certain point are fool-proof, tobacco never 
will be. Coffee as a product on a large scale has been jostled 
out of existence; it is difficult to see why. “It takes two 
years for a planter to perfect a coffee-bean and just one 
minute for a cook to mar it.’’ Another cultivation which 
has been abandoned by Europeans is that of cocoa, but it is 
well worth the attention of the small planter, as is also 
sago cultivation. Major Rutter speaks with authority on 
these matters, having been a planter himself, and his 
remarks are therefore of especial value. Apparently there 
is a great need for roads, a matter in which, mainly for lack 
of funds, the Company seems to have been somewhat remiss, 
but it has now definitely decided on a policy of road-making, 
which with developed motor-transit will obviate any further 
extension of railways. 

Major Rutter explains the excellent system of the 
government of the natives, and gives interesting accounts of 
travelling in the wilds and of the everyday life of Govern- 
ment officials. He also presents a useful map of the 
distribution of the native tribes and a welcome description 
of various tribes and their customs, which is sufficient for the 
general reader, though naturally an ethnologist would have 
liked to have more information. For this he must turn to 
Mr. I. H. N. Evans’s recently published book “Among 
Primitive Peoples in Borneo,” and to the various papers 
published by that field ethnologist. 

To one who is acquainted with the natives of Sarawak 
those of British North Borneo seem somewhat uninteresting. 
There is in British North Borneo little of the vigorous social 
life, or of the technical and artistic skill, of the Kenyah, 
Kayan, and Iban. It seems probable that the Dusun of the 
lower levels and the Murut of the hills represent an ancient 
population of narrow-headed Indonesians (though probably 
not without admixture with representatives of the proto- 
Malay immigrants) who have persisted in this corner of 
Borneo, and have thus been less influenced by the migra- 
tions which gave rise to the superior culture of certain other 
Bornean peoples. On the other hand, they have been 
harried on the coastal areas by pirates, and have been 
modified by the Islamic Bajau, or Sea-Gypsies, who have 
settled in the lowlands. The St. Joseph Mission is the only 
one which works among the natives ; it confines itself to the 
Dusun. An old Dusun chief on his death-bed had received 
the Sacrament, and the priest bent down and asked him if 
he had any enemies to forgive. ‘‘ No, Father,’’ replied the 
aged warrior, “ I have killed them all.’’ Drink is the great 
evil to be overcome, now that raiding is no more. 

It is not so far a cry as some might think to turn from 
Borneo to Assam. There is such a close resemblance in 
physique and in social life and material culture between the 
Naga tribes of Assam and the Kayan and other groups of 
Borneo that some relationship between them cannot be 
doubted ; the more probable view is that the migration was 
from north to south. The most important books from the 
Bornean side are “ The Natives of Sarawak and British North 
Borneo,” by H. Ling Roth (1896), “ Quer durch Borneo,” by 
A. W. Nieuwenhuis (1904), and “The Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo,” by OC. Hose and W. McDougall (1912); and on the 
other one the valuable series of monographs on Assam tribes 
written by Government officials, which redound to the credit 
of these able and sympathetic administrators and to the 
generosity of the Assam Government 

The fourth monograph on Naga tribes is that on the 
Lhota Nagas by Mr. J. P. Mills. They call themselves Kyon, 
meaning simply “man”; the origin of the term Lhota, by 
which they are known to Government, is unknown; the 
calling themselves by their name for “man” is a very 
common characteristic of peoples all over the world. Mr. 
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J. H. Hutton, who last year himself published monographs 
on the Angami and Sema Nagas, contributes an extremely 
valuable introduction in which he gives a general idea of the 
‘‘Naga’’ group of tribes. The area now occupied by these 
tribes has been subject to at least three great migrations 
coming into territory then presumably occupied by a popu- 
lation of Kol-Mon-Annam affinities. The first came from 
the direction of Tibet and Nepal, bringing the Singpho, Bodo, 
and other peoples; a second from the direction of Southern 
China, of which the Tai group (Shan, Ahom, &c.) formed a 
part; the third, coming from the south, has barely stopped 
now, for the Lushei-Kuki migration was progressing north- 
wards in 1918; but this movement may be merely a return 
move of an older migration from north-to south. At all 
events, it is the culture of these southern folk to which 
parallels can be found in Burma, in Borneo, in other parts 
of Indonesia, and among the Bontoc Igorot of the 
Philippines. Ethnologists are now largely occupying them- 
selves in dissecting out the different culture layers which 
occur among all peoples, and in tracing them to their 
proximate sources. Monographs such as that by Mr. Mills 
afford the material for the elucidation of these problems ; 
Mr. Hutton, from his wide knowledge of Assam, has here 
given an indication of the lines to be followed, but Mr. Mills 
has followed the sound course of simply describing what he 
has discovered within a single tribe, for it is inexpedient for 
ethnological generalizations to be mixed up with an ethno- 
graphical study. Extremely little was previously known 
about the Lhota, and Mr. Mills was none too soon in 
studying them, as they are beginning to lose their distinc- 
tive features and were in danger of early denationalization, 
owing to the influences of Christianity and Hinduism. 

Every village of any size is divided into two or more 
“khels,” or divisions of a village in which men of 
various clans live. In every khel there is a bachelors’ 
house, champo, which plays an important part in Lhota life 
and into which no woman may enter. It is the sleeping 
place of every boy till he marries. It is dark, dirty, smoky, 
stuffy, and full of fleas, yet a Lhota boy talks of his happy 
champo-days much as an Englishman speaks of his school- 
days. The building of a champo is a very ceremonious affair, 
at which a dog is killed, possibly a remnant of human sacri- 
fice, as still occurs in corresponding bachelors’ houses in 
parts of New Guinea. A conspicuous object in a village is 
the head-tree, generally a gigantic Ficus. On this heads 
are hung, for like all Nagas the Lhota were very keen to 
take heads, but preferred the minimum of risk. It was most 
important that every Lhota should either take a head or at 
least touch an enemy’s corpse, since otherwise he could not 
wear the ornaments of a warrior. Besides, a head trophy 
brought fortune to the village, and the taking of a head or of 
an ear, if the enemy were pressing too close, might help a 
lover to win his wife; it did not signify how the head was 
obtained, but a woman’s head was regarded as a finer 
trophy than a man’s, for women were likely to be carefully 
guarded ; that of a toothless infant was valueless ; the heads, 
however, were always treated with ceremony. The life of 
the people is beset with regulations and ceremonies, which 
may be individual or communal; some are performed 
regularly for the general welfare of the household, others are 
connected with agriculture and other occupations, and with 
illness ; and there are social “ gennas”’ on which the status 
of the individual depends, which are enormously important. 
These begin from the first small “genna,” and increase in 
costliness and importance till the ceremony at which two 
stones are dragged is reached. Almost every one of them 
entitles the doer to wear a distinctive cloth. The Lhota are 
great respecters of wealth, and it is therefore the ambition of 
every man to perform the full series if he possibly can. For 
some of these ceremonies a buffalo is slaughtered, but the 
ambition is to erect stones in the village; at the first stone- 
dragging ceremony one stone is dragged—at all subsequent 
ones two are dragged; these thus indicate the wealth and 
social importance of a man. 

It would be easy to give further evidence of the interest 
and ethnological value of Mr. Mills’s book, but enough has 
been given to show that this volume is a worthy successor to 
the others of the series, and we hope that Mr. Mills will be 
encouraged to extend his researches. 

A. C. Happon. 





} ROYAL STATESMANSHIP. 


England under Edward VII. By J. A. Farrer, (Allen & 


Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


It is a pity that Mr. Farrer’s book, being as good as it is, 
is not a little bit better. The idea behind it is excellent, 
and it is, up to a certain point, well carried out, but the book 
as a whole just fails of being very good. Mr. Farrer’s idea 
was to trace the influence of King Edward VII. upon foreign 
policy and upon the history of England and Europe, and to 
do this by giving a plain, straightforward, chronological 
account of everything which is known about his actions with 
regard to foreign affairs. A fine theme, admirably adapted 
to the ironic and sardonic method which, perhaps naturally, 
commends itself to the historians and biographers of our 
decadent generation. Mr. Farrer’s method and sentences 
and tone have just the right sub-acid taste or note of sarcasm 
which is appropriate to his theme and readers. He keeps 
himself, his views, and his criticisms for the most part out 
of sight in the background; he points his morals by a dry 
sentence at the end of a paragraph, by a bitter little flick 
of the tongue or the pen. The greater part of his book is 
occupied with a bare narrative of political events and of the 
inter-monarchical visits and travels of the King, Tsar, and 
Kaiser in each of the years from 1901 to 1910. This account 
is in itself of considerable interest and value; it has much 
the same merit as the well-known books of M. Debidours 
and M. Lemonon—namely, of giving one a rapid, bird’s-eye 
view of the course of policy and international relations 
during the critical years which laid the foundations for 
the war. 

Mr. Farrer allows his own view of King Edward and 
the part which he played in these great events to filter 
through his chronicle. He obviously holds that the King 
was the real controller of British policy, and, with 
M. Delcassé, the begetter of the Triple Entente—that his 
policy, as aiming at the encirclement and isolation of 
Germany, was pernicious and led inevitably to war. To 
carry out the scheme of his book and to make it artistically 
a success, it was necessary for Mr. Farrer to allow this view 
gradually to emerge impersonally as a conclusion to be drawn 
by the reader from the narrative itself. That artistically 
the success is not complete is, we believe, due mainly to two 
facts. Mr. Farrer has not really got the artist’s power of 
always keeping at the back of his mind, so that it 
controls his pen even through the most involved maze of 
detail, the general conception of his book as a whole. The 
consequence is that there is a certain weakness and vacilla- 
tion in his pages. He loses himself in the details of negotia- 
tions and conversations and agreements and quarrels, so 
that often his chapters develop the style and tone of a text- 
book, and the little touches which are intended to give 
form and color to the work too often appear to be merely 
after-thoughts or superficial adornments. But there is 
another cause for our disappointment with the final effect, 
and this does not, quite in the same way, depend upon 
Mr. Farrer personally. ; 

The kernel of his book is really a historical problem 
of great interest, but also of very great difficulty. 
What part did King Edward really play in moulding 
British policy, creating the Entente, and causing the 
war? It is a question which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, it is extremely difficult to answer with any great 
certainty or accuracy. It is, of course, possible to be pretty 
certain of some broad conclusions. Edward was undoubtedly 
a “Jingo, really agreeing with the Queen’s politics, and 
wanting to take everything everywhere in the world, and 
to keep everything if possible.” He was unfortunately 
allowed by his Ministers to take a far greater part in foreign 
affairs than his predecessors, and his influence was almost 
wholly bad. He and the Kaiser disagreed, and the 
friction between the two Courts helped to make the bad 
relations between Germany and Britain worse. His per- 
petual travels on the Continent, and the amateur diplomacy 
which his flatterers encouraged him to indulge in, produced 
an endless stream of diplomatic tittle-tattle and uncertainty 
which is fatal to good international relations. Finally he 
became definitely anti-German and a strong supporter of the 
policy of an alliance between Britain, France, and Russia 
against Germany. It would be quite possible, by giving a 
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bare narrative of the events of 1901-1910, to establish these 
facts, and their corollary that the King, like the Kaiser, 
had a good deal of personal responsibility for the war. But 
that is not really enough either for Edward’s admirers or 
for Mr. Farrer. The really interesting historical problem, 
raised by this book, is the degree of Edward’s responsibility, 
the exact part which he was allowed to play in the building 
of the Entente and in entangling Britain in the fatal and 
stupid system of European alliances. It might, by careful 
analysis of facts, be possible to throw some light upon this 
problem. But we do not believe that sufficient facts are 
known to make it possible to give a complete and accurate 
answer. It follows, therefore, that the whole problem is 
not really suitable for Mr. Farrer’s method. It is only 
where all the facts which warrant a historical judgment are 
known that a bare narrative of them, helped by a few skilful 
touches of the pen, will make that judgment rise inevitably 
in the reader’s mind when he turns the last page of 
the book. 





7 CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. 


“The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. 


By BERNARD BosSANQuET. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Mopern philosophy is in a state of flux. Assaulted on 
the one side by psychology and on the other by physics, it 
finds difficulty in maintaining its autonomy, as a purely 
speculative branch of knowledge, intact. Adversity brings 
strange bedfellows, and modern philosophers, intent on 
producing a universe which will square at once with the 
doctrine of relativity, the dictates of the religious conscious- 
ness, and the revelations of psycho-analysis, find the 
developments of their thought landing them in positions of 
surprising and often embarrassing agreement with their 
bitterest antagonists. 

To trace these agreements and to exhibit their signi- 
ficance and implications is the task Dr. Bosanquet has set 
himself in his latest book, and the ingenuity which he has 
brought to its performance is admirably calculated to exhibit 
not only whatever agreement does exist, but even some that 
does not. To speak broadly, he deals with four sets of philo- 
sophers : the traditional Idealists of the English and German 
schools ; the Neo-Idealists, represented by the Italians Croce 
and Gentile; the Oritical Realists, including Professor 
Alexander and the famous American seven ; and the Neo- 
Realists, of whom Mr. Russell and Professor Whitehead are 
the leading exponents. Among the permutations and com- 
binations of these various views Dr. Bosanquet picks his way 
with the agility of a professional sword-dancer, his steps 
being guided throughout by the desire to find unity and to 
effect reconciliation. 

The doctrines of the Neo-Realists, more perhaps than 
those of any other school, have made the regrouping of 
modern philosophies imperative; for these doctrines cut 
clean across the old division between Realists and Idealists. 
That division was a simple one: the Idealists maintained 
that mind was the only type of existence in the Universe, 
and that external objects depended upon apprehension by 
mind for their existence ; the Realists that external objects 
existed in their own right, and that there was no reason 
for supposing them mental in structure. Thus the Realists 
bifurcated the Universe between the mental and the non- 
mental. But the Neo-Realist has thrown over the bifurcation 
theory. Physics, for example, ignores all boundary lines 
dividing the supposedly physical from the supposedly mental, 
and it is with physics that the realism of such a writer as 
Professor Whitehead has the closest affinity. Again, the 
Neo-Realist deals not, like the old Realist, with physical 
objects, but with sense data. It is not asserted that these 
sense data depend for their existence upon being experienced, 
but they are never found except in experience: thus they 
appear to be relative to mind, and the division between the 
mental and the non-mental breaks down. Extreme forms of 
Neo-Realism, as expounded, for example, in Mr. Russell’s 
“ Analysis of Mind,” regard both the mental and the mate- 
rial as formed of the same stuff taken in different contexts or 





arrangements. Arrange the material of the Universe in one 
context, and it is a series of sense data ; arrange it in another, 
and it is a series of sensations. Mind, then, is composed 
of the material of the Universe arranged in a certain order, 
and we get statements, such as that of Professor Nunn, that 
mind is nothing but a mass of objects. But here we are 
surprisingly near to the Idealist position, for, as Dr. Bosan- 
quet points out, the statement that mind is a mass of objects 
is easily convertible into the Idealist view that objects are 
nothing but the meeting-place of minds. 

This convergence of attitude in progressist metaphysics 
produces a corresponding orientation in Ethics. Ethics, in fact, 
absorbs religion. There is no unchanging reality to command 
our worship ; there is only a continuous perfectibility, which 
is achieved by human endeavor, and consists in the progres- 
sive recognition and elimination of evil. The Universe for 
the Idealist evolves not, indeed, ad infinitum, but in cycles, 
and its true being is just its circular movement. Now you 
cannot worship a circular movement, and the submergence of 
religion in morality follows naturally enough. 

Dr. Bosanquet has accordingly little difficulty in showing 
how this impregnation of the real with Time, or its identifi- 
cation with discursive thought, destroys the religious motive 
and nullifies the religious experience in Neo-Idealist, Neo- 
Realist, Bergsonian, and—with a possible reservation in favor 
of Professor Alexander—Critical Realist alike. 

In the face of this overwhelming convergence Dr. Bosan- 
quet continues to plough a comparatively lonely furrow. He 
is not won to the progressist view of the Universe which he 
has so ably traced. In the face of this spate of Universes in 
flux he sturdily maintains the traditional attitude of British 
Idealism. For him the Universe is a whole which is itself 
unchanging; but apparent change is introduced because 
“A true infinite in being expressed through finite terms, 
such as those of our experience, can never be adequately 
expressed ; but being a true infinite it is represented as a 
whole in each of its relations, and does not move from its 
character of totality to enter into them. It has not a history 
of its own—history could not represent it, as a simple 
analysis of the narrative judgment demonstrates directly ” ; 
and in an excellent chapter, entitled 7 + 5 = 12, Dr. Bosan- 
quet points out that the view that true being cannot be out- 
side change and history, and the consequent attacks from 
every quarter upon what William James called “the block 
Universe,” rest upon a false analysis of the synthetic 
judgment, an analysis which in the last resort reduces the 
7 + 5 = 12 proposition to a mere tautology, a statement of 
an identity. 

However just Dr. Bosanquet’s estimate of this difficult 
problem, the consensus of modern philosophy is against him 
here, more especially as regards his justification of the 
specifically religious attitude. Even Professor Alexander, 
who of modern philosophers is perhaps nearest to 
Dr. Bosanquet, and not in this respect alone, differs from 
him radically. Professor Alexander, it is true, has an 
Absolute which he calls Space Time; but, as Dr. Bosanquet 
points out, Space Time is the lowest expression of the 
Universe, the all-embracing stuff within which all subsequent 
developments fall and from which they arise, not, like the 
Absolute of the Idealists, the highest. Professor Alexander's 
God is ideal and conceptual, that towards which the Universe 
is straining—“ As actual, God does not possess the quality 
of deity, but is the Universe as straining to that quality ”— 
while Dr, Bosanquet’s is real and expresses Himself from 
behind, as it were, in all the manifestations of the real. The 
difference may be expressed by saying that for Dr. Bosanquet 
God is a push from behind, for Professor Alexander He is a 
pull from in front. Not a close kinship this, but it is the 
nearest approach to real agreement for and with himself 
that Dr. Bosanquet achieves. The moral of all this is that 
English Idealism has lost its vogue: it has ceased to be the 
orthodox philosophy even at Oxford, its last stronghold ; and 
it may well be the feeling of loneliness of one left stranded 
in the emptiness of an Absolute that certainly does not 
embrace contemporary philosophers, a feeling which gene- 
rates a need for companionship, that occasionally leads Dr. 
Bosanquet to present an agreement between modern philo- 
sophers as a rather surprising agreement with himself. 
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DISHEVELLED REVERIES. 


The Hundred-and-One Harlequins. By SACHEVERELLSITWELL. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 


THERE was once a poet called Edmund Spenser, who wrote 
of a world beyond our history and geography, and yet 
seemed to be telling the truth. We had not seen a giant 
mounted on a dromedary pursuing a shrieking dwarf, but 
when he described it in his melodious and grave way there 
appeared no doubt of the episode. We looked and saw his 
territory spread, with here the grove of Mammon and its 
dismal heaps of gold, and there the glades resounding and 
shining to the dance of elf-girls; a land of the most 
brilliant noon, of fantastic darkness, of spirit moon and 
stars. His command over us was not inexplicable. It 
was as though he looked with us into the luminous veilings 
of autumn horizons, and kindly expressed for us what we 
vaguely and he radiantly comprehended there. He 
enlarged our imaginative experience; he did not cancel 
our perceptions of the natural world and supply another 
kind of construction. 

Imagination is one thing, the grotesque is another 
altogether. Mr. Sitwell’s poems are perhaps of sufficient 
force, considered as a collection, to be named an 
adventure in the grotesque, though even that art has exer- 
cised master poets. Beddoes is excellent at chimera; so is 
Poe, notably in his prose. Both of these writers set up a 
successful alibi. They were somewhere else; and, from 
what they say, there is every sign that they were. Beddoes 
was “in a blot of parenthetic night.’’ Poe was roaming 
with his soul through an alley Titanic. Mr. Sitwell is 
(to take an example) at ‘“‘A March Past at the Pyramids.” 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Sitwell step by step; 
whatever effect he has upon us is created by half-a-dozen 
lines or phrases scattered among a hundred. His raree- 
show has many booths, but seldom do we have an instant 
to guess what precise marvel or oddity it is next to us 
before, with some gibberish comment, he whirls us by the 
hair to a new puzzle. Now this, of course, the reviewer 
would put down to his own mental futility, were it not that 
Mr. Sitwell’s actual use of English is so often a bar to the 
meaning in his mind. When he describes a number of 
things :— 

** Hercules still is inside the church, 
while the brimming fountains glisten and sing, 
he joins in the service till the windows ring, 
the captains marshal their companies, 
extending to line the street; 
glass chariots wait at the church door, 
the unicorns fidget their feet... .” 
we know that he is spinning the yarn, but we see 
his marionettes. When he, in the musical flow of his 
simpler verse, shows us how: 
** Resting upon the giant hills 
down which the sunlight runs its rills, 
the ideal ap agg will raise 
its pinnacle too pioud for praise, 
that, like a diamond, writes a name 
across the skies and gives me fame,”’ 
one enjoys an extravagance that has the serenity of real 
(if you like, traditional) poetry with its Hzeyi monu- 
mentum. But, ships with glass sails, and hyphenated 
lightning, and simplified horizons, and galloping unicorns, 
and Zarathustra among the tightrope-dancers, and old 
Doctor Donne and Gargantua and Mrs. —— of the Suburbs, 
and all—all are at the mercy of Mr. Sitwell’s special 
English. It is sometimes pleonastic, “ the sunset failing 
of the sun robs the shadows of their gold” and 
“crowds . . . . wander mob-like.’’ A lady emerging from 
a house ‘‘ finishes the steps,’’ which would mean that she 
was building them; another lady “lays”? geraniums; or 
in your own case apparently— 
* The wayward milking 
of your mental stalactites 
on the strung bells of music, 
arrests the moment, 
petrifies the air.’’ 
Mr. Sitwell milks the mental stalactites too much. It is 
his fault, we believe, that we carry away so little from his 
hippogriffical Crystal Palace. Our best respects to his 
Harlequins, but would the manager stop putting up a 
smoke barrage? 


} A.ucienne. 





BOOKS, AND REAL BOOKS. 
The Glimpses of the Moon. By EpirH WHARTON. (Apple- 
tons. 7s. 6d.) 


Par JULES ROMAINS. 
Francaise. 6fr. 75.) 


(Paris: Nouvelle Revue 


Here are two psychological novels. Both are interesting. 
And yet—shall we ever desire to read either of them again? 

The answer is in the negative. Of course, the test is a 
severe one; perhaps unnecessary also. After all, the novel 
which has interested us once has done all that we have a right 
to require of it. There are not so many of them that we 
can afford to wag our heads over a couple. We ought rather 
to be grateful. 

Professionally, we are. Any book which does not demand 
sheer, unmitigated effort; which, having begun, we desire, 
however languidly, to finish, is a book to be grateful for: 
with- a sober and restrained gratitude. Hours that might 
have been “a heaviness and a weariness” have passed not 
unpleasantly. 

And yet, hours are precious things. They seem to 
become fewer and fewer, to grow smaller and smaller, to pass 
swifter and swifter. The train begins to gather speed and 
rush us through the landscape of life; we want to be looking 
out of the window all the while. Time—we do not want to 
kill it, we have no need to pass it. It passes us; it kills 
us; every hour takes from us irrevocably something we 
might have seen, or known, or been. To sit with our eyes 
glued to a book to which we shall never desire to return is 
to know that we have lost the chance of wonders—a forest, 
a river, an apple-woman on the station platform, even our 
own thoughts, the thoughts which could have been then, and 
then alone, the thoughts we shall never have the chance to 
think again. 

Books, devourers of time, cheats of life! No wonder we 
are angry with you. Had you been bad, we should have 
thrown you out of the window. But, alas! you were good— 
good enough to steal our priceless hours; good enough to 
persuade us that you might give back something even more 
precious than you stole; good enough to compel us publicly 
to call you good (though in our hearts we call you the 
wickedest of all); good enough to set us cudgelling our 
brains to discover why you are not better, why you do not 
belong to that other glorious company—— 

Books, creators of time, multipliers of life! Books 
which give us in an hour what we should not have seen or 
known in a century; books which, with a single word, a 
sudden phrase, light up the landscape of life, throw sun- 
beams into the dark forest of our thoughts, lift us up as 
Keats was lifted up, like Cortez on Darien, on the wings of 
a wild surmise that life is intimate and one, comprehensible 
and beautiful, if we could only see. Books that reveal, that 
dazzle or enchant, that whisper secrets or thunder oracles, 
that show a soul in a gesture, a mind in a word, a life in 
an incident, a universe in a story: that make hours of our 
minutes, and lifetimes of our hours. 

You “good” books, respectable books, decorous, intelli- 
gent, unoffending books—why are you not like these? Why 
is it so easy for us to see that you ought to be real books, 
and so hard to explain why you are not? Why is it that 
you have all the trappings and the outward show of life, yet 
do not live? Your appearance is immaculate, your manners 
irreproachable, the level of your conversation of the highest, 
the themes you deal with serious—you are perfect little 
gentlemen: and yet you are not books. You look like books, 
you behave like books, you want to be books; really, you 
know, you ought to be books. 

You are full of ideas. If we take “ The Glimpses of the 
Moon,” which Mrs. Wharton now revisits, we find it is built 
on a true and excellent idea : — : 

“ He had fallen in love with her because she was, like 
himself, amused, unprejudiced and disenchanted; and he 
could not go on loving her unless she ceased to be all these 
things. From that circle there was no issue, and it he 
desperately revolved.” 

Surely, the idea of a little masterpiece: even, we are 
tempted to say, the language of a little masterpiece. Is it 
not, almost as it stands, the typical end of a Tchehov story? 
Mrs. Wharton is too kind to leave us with anything so 
depressing. They escape from the closed circle—escape fairly 
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and humanly enough, indeed, if once we can be persuaded 
that they were ever in it. But Mrs. Wharton, with all her 
skill, cannot persuade us of that. At the critical moment we 
rebel, and protest that Nick is a silly young fool; and, 
unfortunately, if Nick is a silly young fool, he becomes 
straightway incredible. He was not built for one; he is 
not made to look like one; and yet he acts like one, 

It is not a mistake of this kind that M. Romains has 
made. If he has less vividness than Mrs. Wharton, he has 
more accuracy. It all might perfectly well have happened 
to Lucienne, as he says it happened. She might have gone 
to teach the piano to the two Barbelenet girls; they might 
each have imagined that their cousin, the young M. Febvre, 
was in love with her; Lucienne and he might perfectly 
well have fallen in love ; and it all might have happened very 
quietly, as M. Romains makes it happen. M. Romains has 
made no mistake at all, if we can once regard Lucienne’s pen- 
chant for psychologizing at great length as credible. Ii is not 
that M. Romains has done anything wrong. It is simply that, 
to make “ Lucienne ’ what it ought to be, he needs a gift that 
he does not possess. The touch of revelation, the seeing eye, 
is absent. The narrative unwinds beautifully ; but we feel 
that we could have unwound it. That method of intellec- 
tualized half-perception is the sort of thing all cultivated 
men possess. We look at everything in the story through 
a faintly frosted glass. We are told that the interior of the 
Barbelenets’ house is like an old picture, dirty and dingy, 
but, once you are accustomed to the tone, revealing brilliant 
reds and golds below. But that is only a statement. 
M. Romains, the novelist, has to prove it. Balzac was for 
ever proving statements like that, but he never made them. 
M. Romains, on the contrary, makes them without proving 
them :— 

‘** Marthe sanglota encore. J’étais restée auprés d’elle, 
debout contre le piano. J’avais le cahier de musique & la 
hauteur de mes yeux. La courbure de la page luisait. La- 
dessus, d’innombrables notes noires, trop vernies, trop bien 
rangées, trop systématiques. Cette page dégageait je ne 
sais quel sentiment dv. confortable moderne et de son ennui. 
J’imaginais une longue rue américaine, des maisons de 
ciment, de métal et de céramique, aux murs entiérement 
lavables. .. .’”’ 

Good : intelligent: but true? Possibly true with the truth 
of fact. Lucienne might, indeed, have had such thoughts. 
We do not know; we do not greatly care. But not one of 
them is so phrased, or so imagined, that we recognize with a 
little shock of delighted surprise: “Yes, of course: she 
must have thought that. That is what she must have seen.” 
Nothing we did not know, or could not have made up for 
her, ourselves: nothing, therefore, that is true with the 
truth of art. : 

We agree with M. Romains; we discover nothing from 
him. With a real book we do not agree. It deprives us 
of the very faculty by which our agreeing is done. We 
become all eyes and ears: the time for thinking and assent- 
ing, perhaps even for admiring, comes afterwards. 
“Lucienne” leaves us no “afterwards.” It has dissolved 
from our memory, ° 

We are asking too much? From one point of view, yes ; 
from another, no. One cannot be a writer of the capacity of 
Mrs, Wharton or M. Romains for nothing. What can it 
matter to them that their books are better than ninety-nine 
out of a hundred? If, by chance, it does matter, they may 
be satisfied. But we imagine them striving for more excellent 
things; some small immortality gained by giving to the 
world a fragment of the truth that is theirs, and theirs alone, 
to give. That is the standard by which a true writer elects 
to be judged ; that is the standard we have judged them by. 


J. Mippteton Murry. 





Books in Brief. 


With the Prince in the East. 

(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Sm Hersert Russert was Reuter’s correspondent 
throughout the Prince’s tour, and he presents his readers, 
and himself, with the excuse for whatever faults his book 
may have, that it was created “against panting time.” But 
there is an ease and stateliness in the phrasing of common- 


By Sir HERBERT RUSSELL. 


“~~ 


places that never suggest a war against time that pants. 
There are sufficient charming portraits of the Prince to entice 
some people to re-read a twice-told tale, but others may have 
their views of the book’s value as history. Sir Herbert 
Russell has an explanation or two about the manner of 
H.R.H.’s receptions. There was the hartal in Bombay. One 
gathers that Sir Herbert believes a people never acts from 
conviction, but only from intimidation. ‘To what degree 
intimidation was exercised in the great Bombay hartal will 
probably never be known,” he writes. “But there was 
abundant evidence that fear of reprisals, rather than con- 
scientious scruples, was a dominant element in the boycott of 
November 17th, and that many a Hindu who would have 
come forth to see the Prince without any sense of self- 
reproach remained in hiding from real fear lest he should 
have his nose slit or his bazaar wrecked.” This may not 
be history as it should be written, but it is better journalism 
than burking the fact, as Sir Herbert does not, that inthe 
vast crowd that witnessed the Prince’s arrival there were 
a “very considerable number” of Indians who wore the 
Gandhi cap. 
* * * 

“Many Memories. By G. B. BurGIN. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 


How many books Mr. Burgin has written we do not 
know, but the list, complete or not, given in this volume 
makes the rest of mankind look lazy./ This is the third and 
concluding book of his reminiscences, Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter having asked for more. /1t is modest of Mr. Burgin 
to stop, for his subject is a congenial one. Mr. Shorter 
wanted to know all about Mr. Burgin, his tastes, habits, 
&c., and here the facts almost interestingly are. As in his 
“Memoirs of a Clubman,” we are given extracts from 
“certain letters” written to him by “a very great, if 
unknown to the world or only partially known to it, man 
indeed.” There is a generous number of extracts, and 
doubtless Mr. Shorter will enjoy them as much as Mr. Bur- 
gin. One of Mr. Burgin’s admirers has a style which is not 
easy to follow, but he does convey the idea that he thinks 
rather well of Mr. Burgin, as in the following: “ You just 
go and thank God (if the jangle and the mill of Gaza have 
indeed left you any god)—you go, I say, and thank God for 
your you-ness, for your individuality, for your Burgin-ness, 
for the fact that you are an original and not a copy or a 
copyist.” “ You are a very decent chap,” he says in another 
letter, “and capable of love.” Well, the book was asked 
for, and here it is. 

; a * * 
i Comparative History. By the Ex-EmMPrROR OF GERMANY, 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 


A wRITER in Tue Nation anp THe ATHENZUM recently 
spoke of the pre-war bad manners of Germany being 
prompted by the morbid dramatic taste of the Kaiser. Per- 
haps this “ Comparative History” reveals his morbid side, 
just as it would be morbid of a man after his seventieth 
year to collect cherry-stones. But the dramatic side is not 
evident. It is extreme boredom; cherry-stones would be 
hilariously exciting in comparison. The publishers regard 
the book as the ex-Emperor’s defence and of the “highest 
historic significance.” We are asked to regard it as a “ reve- 
lation of the psychology and mental processes of the most 
prominent actor in the greatest drama of history.” It is 
not to be believed; it may be that exile has affected his 
mental processes, but he was not this particular kind of 
fool before the war. No effort is made to argue a case, or to 
set in juxtaposition chronologies of significant historical facts 
to speak for themselves. Instead, we have a catalogue of 
relevant and irrelevant happenings, with dates attached, 
the almanac running from 1878 to August 4th, 1914. The 
first entry is: “June 13 to July 13, 1878: Berlin 
Congress under the presidency of Bismarck. Pontificate of 
Leo XIII. (1878 to 1903).’”’ We have not examined all the 
entries, but have searched with some care for things of the 
“highest historic significance ” which would bear some kind 
of resemblance to the ex-Kaiser’s defence, without finding 
anything nearer the mark than the quotation above. There 
are surely not many people, apart from the translator, who 
could read 190 pages of history written like this: “1878: 
Italy: Jan. 9. Death of King Victor Emmanuel. Acces- 
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Austria-Hungary on account of the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Commercial treaty between Serbia and Austria- 
Hungary.” History from the assassinations at Sarajevo to 
August 4th, 1914, is compressed into twenty-one pages. 
Enough is known now to grant that the ex-monarch could 
make a case for himself not much worse than that of other 
disturbers of the peace, but he takes no advantage of it here. 
There are traces, it is true, of some connecting link in the 
emphasis on matters which attempt to show Russia as the 
villain of the world attended by the wicked mistresses of 
England and France. But there is nothing to justify the 
description of the book as the ex-Emperor’s defence. It has 
no historic significance whatever. 
* * 4 

Variations on a Personal Theme. By Sir LANDON RONALD. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 


“* Down in the Forest’ is such a very well-known song of 
mine that I need make no apology for telling here. . .” 
“Twelve years ago I took a mad liking for W. E. Henley’s 
poems. I set six of his ‘Echoes’ and showed them to Mr. 
Enoch, who liked them immensely... .” “One of the 
greatest friends of my life was Liza Lehmann, and I still 
mourn the loss of a very noble woman. I always enjoyed the 
true story her brother-in-law, Barry Pain, used to tell 
against her...” Perhaps these introductory sentences to 
the reminiscences of Sir Landon Ronald will awaken an 
appetite for his “Variations.” Perhaps not. Sir Landon 
is a musician of talent who has succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to write his reminiscences, with no marked aptitude for 
writing and with nothing specially interesting to write about. 
If he had written of his adventures in music instead of his 
adventures among successful people his memoirs might have 
been entertaining, even of some importance. 


* x * 


Odds and Ends of a Learned Clerk. By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY. 
(Lane. 5s.) 


Artuur Ecxerstey was the chief of Mr. Punch’s staff 
of book critics, and a contributor of many genial pages to its 
numbers. He was the author, too, of a few plays, and 
reached middle life without regret that his talents had not 
made his name familiar to the public. _He seems never to 
have used them for any ulterior purpose. To weave some 
humorous or wistful thoughts into a sketch for “ Punch” 
ministered to his enjoyment of life, just as did his country 
walks and his letters to friends. He died last year at the 
age of forty-seven. The collector of these sketches and plays 
deserves the thanks of those who care for witty thought and 
happy expression. Reveries like “ A Forgotten History ” and 
the picture of Oxford by night make one regret the small 
compass of his work, though they force one to share the 
loss felt by his friends. 


* * * 


Somerville College, 1879-1921. By Muriet St. CLARE 
Byrne and CATHERINE HOPE MANSFIELD. (Milford. 6s.) 


Tus outline of the history of Somerville College, a 
hundred pages in all, boasts a sympathetic preface by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, an introductory chapter by 
Mrs. Green, and some illuminating appendices, including 
the words and music of the College song. It contains 
seven illustrations by Edmund H. New, besides the 
charming reproduction, forming the frontispiece, of the por- 
trait of Mary Somerville, by J. Jackson, R.A., now hanging 
in the Maitland Hall, Somerville College, and is altogether 
a satisfying and desirable little volume of its kind. It may 
be noted for the benefit of the uninitiated that Mary Somer- 
ville, who died at a ripe old age in 1872, had no connection 
with the College. Her name was chosen as that of a woman 
distinguished in science and literature when Somerville 
Hall was opened (with twelve students) in 1879, and the 
Somerville family kindly allowed their arms to be borne 
by the Hall. To members of Somerville, past and present, 
the main appeal of this little record will be in its minute 
and intimate details of progress, the material expansion of 
the College buildings from the kernel formed by the charming 
old house of Walton Manor situated between Woodstock 
Road and Walton Street. To the student of progress the 
spectac!> cf women’s colleges springing up as the product 
of th® Victorian age, tentative, a little tremulous with the 





sense of greatly daring, and their advance to the secure 
position they hold to-day, will make a special appeal in this 
“sketch of the progress of one Woman’s Society . . . from 
the stage of twelve private students and a pony-chaise to 
that of a recognized Honors College in the University of 
Oxford.” 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Mr. Norman Dovenas has just finished another book of 
the same personal kind as “ Alone.” 

+ * * 

From both the writer's and the reader’s point of view, 
translating the Greek Anthology into English verse is 
pleasant work. Some five-and-thirty years ago Dr. A. J. 
Butler put forth a collection of such versions, under the title 
“ Amaranth and Asphodel,” and earned the praise of Walter 
Pater. He has now enlarged the number of translated 
pieces to 450, which will form the second edition of his book, 
to be published by Mr. Blackwell. 


* * * 


Messrs. Watts announce, on behalf of the Rationalist 
Press Association, “Shaken Creeds,” by Mr. Jocelyn Rhys, 
and “Occultism,” by Mr. Edward Clodd. There comes also 
from the R.P.A. a proposal, in its preliminary state, that 
Darwin’s home at Down shall be acquired for the nation. 

* * * 

Mr. CunnINGHAME GRaHam has written an introduction 
to “ Head Hunters of the Amazon,” in which Mr. F. W. 
Up de Graff puts on record his adventures during seven 


years’ experience of the river. The publisher is Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins. 
* * * 


SEVEN years’ personal acquaintance is also drawn upon 
by Mr. W. T. Colyer in a book of the exposé class, “ Ameri- 
canism, @ World Menace,” which the Labor Publishing Com- 
pany intend to bring out on November 6th. 

* * * 


A NEw prize competition for novelists is now in progress 
under Mr. Andrew Melrose’s auspices. Information may be 
had of Messrs. A. M. Heath, 7, Golden House, Great Pul- 
teney Street, W.1. The successful novel will be published in 
the autumn of 1923. 

~ * 7 


TwENTy poems, including a mild protest against 
“Electric Light” and a “Song of Hate” (the author of 
which includes critics of poetry in the taboo), make up the 
current “ Chapbook” from the Poetry Bookshop. 

* * * 


LiTeRary reprints, and editions of unpublished materials 
by famous writers, may be expected shortly from the Brick 
Row Book Shop, New York. These publications will be of 
handsome form and limited issue. Dr. Johnson, Mary 
Shelley, John Clare, and the less-known poets of the early 
Tennyson period are among the names to which the present 
plans refer. 

+ * * 

THe Elizabethan Literary Society enters upon its 
thirty-ninth season. Sir Sidney Lee, who is president, will 
give a paper in May next, and in March Mr. St. John Ervine 
will address the society. The address of the Secretary, who 
will welcome inquiries, is: Mr. Keith B. Hutchison, The 
Roost, Wildwood Road, N.W. 11. 


* * * 


A LARGE and every way notable copy of “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals”’ is the chief of many fine books just catalogued 
by Messrs. Dobell. The eighteenth-century collector should 
give this list his attention. Mr. Francis Edwards has pro- 
duced a short index of some Londiniana, books, maps, plans, 
and aquatints. From Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 
come catalogues of Historical Works, and the Legal Library 
of the late Sir John Macdonell. 

* * * 

East Ancura appears as “The English Orient” on the 
title-page of a series of shilling handbooks published by the 
G.E.R., for whom they have been written by Mr. F. V. 
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are APPLETON BOOKS 





MY LIFE EMMA CALVE 


The celebrated operatic singer here gives the story of her 
own life and tthe greatest incidents in a remarkable 
career. Fully illustrated. 158. 


JUDGING HUMAN 
CHARACTER H. HOLLINGWORTH 


Presents in practical form the latest knowledge in the 
methods of judging character in business and in private 
life. 78. 6d. 


THE SUPERVISION AND IM- 


PROVEMENT OF TEACHING 
W. H, BURTON 


Discusses the problems of supervision and the improvement 
of teaching. 8s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF LATIN 


AMERICAN NATIONS 
W. S. ROBERTSON 


A complete history of the nations of Latin America from 
earliest times to the present day. 18s. 


GUILD SOCIALISM 


NILES CARPENTER 
The only work dealing with the history, the beliefs and 
practices, and offering constructive criticism of this most 
significant of social movements. 12s. 6d. 


IMMORTAL ITALY 


E. A. MOWRER 
A remarkable history of the great Italian nation. Invalu- 
able as a reference book. 18s. 


THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 


AND TELEPHONE 
A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


A new volume including all the latest improvements and 
discoveries for receiving and sending. 
More than 200 illustrations. 6s. 


BIBLE STORIES ~ -L.mM. BRYANT 


A splendid collection of the great stories of the Bible. 
Fully illustrated by works of famous painters. 7s. 6d. 


NEW _FICTION 7/6 
FAIR HARBOUR 
THE VAN ROON 
AT SIGHT OF GOLD ~—s cYNTHIA LOMBARDI 
THE CAT’S PAW NATALIE S. LINCOLN 


THE GLIMPSES OF THE MOON 
EDITH WHARTON 


THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 

A splendid assortment of tales of true adventure, and 
articles on sport and how to make the things that are of 
such interest to the boy scout. 10s. 6d. 





JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


J. C. SNAITH 
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Old English 
Walnut & Lacquer Furniture 


An account of the making of walnut and lacquer furniture, the 
variations of quality, and how age and atmosphere have affected it, 
together with an exhaustive account of spurious pieces. By R. W. 
Symonds. Illustrated with reproductions of 65 fine examples of 
exceptional interest to collectors and students, none of has 
ever Demy 4to. 25s. net. 


been reproduced before. 
Off the Beaten Track in Sussex 


By Arthur Stanley Cooke, who for years explored the less-trodden 
ways, and with and pencil recorded the things he discovered— 
natural, historical and archzological. He obtained the assistance of a 
number of Sussex artists, who contribute 160 illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


My Sporting Memories 

Forty years with note-book and gun. By Major-Gen. Nigel Woodyatt, 
C.B., author of Under Ten Viceroys. Thrilling adventures with tiger, 
rhinoceros, , snakes and much of the lore of the jungle. With 
remarkable illustrations from actual photographs. 6s. net. 


1 
The Betrayal of the Slums 


Dr. Addison’s arraignment of the Prime Minister for breaking his 
pledge to our fighting men to remove these plague spots. As first 
Minister of Health, Dr. Addison writes with authority. 2s. 6d. net, 


The Angler’s Companion 


A new edition of Thomas Tod Stoddart’s fishing classic. Edited, with a 
lengthy introduction,. by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt. 4 plates in colour, 
18 half-tone illustrations and 18 line drawings. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Sport of Fishing 

A book for anglers, dealing with the problems that present themselves 

for discussion among anglers. With an introduction by Sir Herbert 

Maxwell, Bt., and 18 half-tone illustrations. By John MacKeachan. 
Demy 


8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 
A Dominie Abroad 


A. S. Neill, the author of A Domimie’s Log, decided to found at 
Hellerau an international school which should embody the educational 
best of all mations. He bought a dictionary to learn the language, 
and a note-book to record his impressions. Here they are. 5s. net. 


GREEN LABEL NOVELS 
An Ordinary Couple 


How George Hinton and his wife, Nellie, shook the confetti from 
their garments and proceeded to “settle down” as a domesticated 
couple, and the strange situations that ensued. A book of tual 
comedy and 





human error. By J. E. Buckrose. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Return of Clubfoot 


A thrilling story of to-day by Valentine Williams. Some further 
adventures in the career of Desmond Okewood, Secret Service agent, 
on an island in the Pacific. Here he encounters the redoubtable 
The Man with the Clubfoot, which was a tremendous success. 7s, 6d. net. 


The Adventures of Sally 


Sally was 21 and pretty, had just come into a fortune and was 
engaged. Her path seemed strewn with roses, Fate, however, 
with Ginger Kemp, was waiting round the corner, and then life for 
Sally became a perfect cyclone of incideat and happenings. By P. G_ 
Wodehouse, author of Piccadilly Jim. 7s. 6d. net! 


The Return of Blue Pete 


Blue Pete, half-breed, cowboy-rustler-detective, did not die after all, 
On the contrary, he lived to enjoy many thrilling adventures with his 
little horse, Whiskers. By Luke Allan, author of Blue ng F Half 

reed. 7s. 6d. net, 


B 
The Smuggled Masterpiece 


Edgar J ’s comedy-novel opens with a young man swimming out 
to a French fishing smack to tow ashore a mysterious cylinder, From 
that moment the action of the st becomes breathless, and the 
comedy irresistible. Uniform with The Whiskered Footman. 78. 6d. net. 


Confessions of Mrs. May 


Some further chapters from the life of Gladys Alicia, “char-lady.” By 
Thomas le Breton. Mrs. May dislikes pes “put upon” and her neigh- 
bours and friends learn of the danger of earning the enmity of this typical 
cockney. Uniform with Mrs. May. ~ 98s. 6d. net. 


Rachel Bland’s Inheritance 


A Yorkshire story by W. Riley, author of Windyridge. When Sidney 
Bland died, the neighbours sig! their relief. They saw in that one 
involuntary act the only gracious thing he had ever done for his daughter. 
There was, however, the “ dead hand.” 7s. 6d. net. 


The Mazaroff Murder 


By J. S. Fletcher, author of The Markenmore Mystery. 
Who killed Mr. Mazaroft? Why did it become known 
throughout three continents as “‘ The Mazaroff Affair” ? 
There is no finer writer of a detective novel than J. S. 
Fletcher. Here is a real mystery story. 7s. 6d. net. 





Hersert Jenkins Ltp., Yorx Sr., S.W.1; 
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Morley, with illustrations by Mr. F. H. Headley. The choice 
in both cases was excellent. Mr. Morley writes with grace 
and a real romantic perception ; he comprehends that spirit 
of Anglia, at first sight bleak and thankless, which, in fact, 


makes it the most ancient part of England. 





oT: 


THE LONDON GROUP. 


Wirs all its merits there is about the seventeenth exhibi- 
tion of the London Group, at the Mansard Gallery, 
Tottenham Court Road, an effect of uneasiness, like that 
of people not sure of themselves in company. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, this effect is probably due to 
the conscious pursuit by the exhibitors of that very 
virtue which Mr. John Middleton Murry, in his ‘‘ Fore- 
word ’’ to the catalogue, claims as peculiar to art: the 
virtue of disinterestedness. One cannot Kelp feeling that 
these artists, of undoubted talent, do indeed “‘ strive to 
pause and possess themselves.’’ That art is disinterested 
nobody would deny, nor that its chief human value is in 
its being so; but only because the same disinterestedness 
is at least possible in all other human affairs. Not more 
than art, and so far as the worker himself is concerned, 
is any work worthy of the name “‘ directed towards 
practical ends,’’ and when we say that a man does his 
work in the spirit of an artist we mean precisely that. 
Shoes are meant to be worn, and to fit the wearer, but 
that is not really the concern of the good shoemaker. 
The conditions are made for him; he takes them for 
granted, and so is able to possess himself automatically 
in the craft of shoemaking. His disinterestedness 
depends upon the fact that he does not have to think, 
except technically, about the meaning and p of 
shoes. Nobody will ever come to him and say: ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, shoes are not meant to be worn ; they merely 
exist to express the personality of the shoemaker.” 
Unfortunately, the medern artist is not in the same 
position. He cannot take the conditions of his craft for 
granted because nobody is agreed about what they are. 
He has to be for ever thinking—not technically, but philo- 
sophically—about the meaning and purpose of pictures ; 





like the tight-rope walker, he has to ‘‘ pause and possess | 


himself ’’ lest he should topple over into one or other 
of the meanings and purposes which have been exploded. 


He has to make a virtue of the disinterestedness which, | the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain at 


in the shoemaker, is a consequence of an effective demand 
for shoes. On every side at the Mansard Gallery you seem 
to hear an agitated murmur of “‘ pure plastic signifi- 
cance ’’ ; an excellent thing in itself, but not to be come 
at by thinking; and the result is that you are rather 
more aware of what has been avoided than of the virtue 
itself. 

This effect is deepened by the presence in the exhibi- 
tion of ‘‘ The Batchelor (sic) Hotel,”’ by Mr. Walter 
Sickert. Apart from any question of merit or method, 
there is in this picture, by comparison with the others, 
an overwhelming effect of urbanity, of superior and 
slightly sardonic savoir faire, as if it alone were taking 
for granted the business which had convened the meeting. 
It is a very Chairman of a picture. All the others aro 
in some degree minding their artistic P’s and Q’s. Now, 
it must have been observed that, though he often chooses 
to flout it, there is in Mr. Sickert a deep vein of senti- 
mentality; and, in spite of the distracting ‘“‘ t’’ in theo 
title, it is impossible not to feel in ‘‘ The Batchelor 
Hotel ”’ an inverted kiss-mammy intention—to “‘ larn ”’ 
her where her boy really is to-night ; but the point is that, 
whether it be avowed or flouted, sentimentality docs 
afford a peg upon which the artist can hang his 
disinterestedness. Nobody can look at the picture with- 


ut seeing that, in treatment, it is completely detached. | 





\ 


Mr. Sickert can, so to speak, swing free in his craft 
because he accepte himself with both hands as a man. 
He does not disdain to illustrate his attitude to life. 
To speak generally, the others are afraid to risk as artists 
what they happen to be as men and women. The 
consequence is that their very considerable gifts and 
wers are compelled to mark time—with un 
glances at the seductions from a purely artistic attitude. 
Something, no doubt, is due to the unfortunate lack in 
modern life of any definite application of painting, so 
that the artist is denied the opportunity to let himself 
go all out in the disinterested fulfilment of a practical 
end; but more, I think, to the fear of committing an 
artistic solecism. And, with the best intentions, nature 
will out--as we see amusingly in ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,”’ 
by Mr. Mark Gertler. In most cases, however, the 
natural man or woman only jogs the artist’s elbow. Not, 
so to speak, in these trousers will Mr. William Roberts 
attain the Heaven of pure plastic significance; like the 
phrase itself, they are too deeply wrinkled with time and 
circumstance ; though the person who is not entertained 
by ‘‘ The Gods ”’ and ‘‘ Dock Gates ’’ has never deserved 
the experiences they so racily record. The artist who 
really does approach the condition of pure plastic signifi- 
cance is Mr. Paul Nash, in ‘‘ The Wall against the 
Sea.’’ It shines from the wall not so much by superior 
craftsmanship as by the effect of resting upon the instincts 
of the natural man. One feels that Mr. Nash is dis- 
interested, not as a conscious virtue, nor from fear of 
associations, but because he really has a passion for land- 
scape forms irrespective of what they mean in human 
sentiment ; though in this case he has found part of his 
material pre-digested for artistic p by the hand 
of man. ‘‘ Flowers ”’ and “‘ St. Paul’s,’’ by Mr. Duncan 
Grant; ‘‘ Sunflowers,’’ by Mr. Adrian Allinson; 
“Fruit and Flowers,’’ by Miss Vanessa Bell; and 
‘* Peppers and Aubergine,” by Mr. Roger Fry, are 
other pictures in which the natural man, or woman, and 
artist are on speaking terms; but throughout the exhibi- 
tion there is a distressing effect of company manners 
imperfectly worn. Bored with or in despair of the plastic 
problem, the artists stick on a plain face where their 
Academic elders would have put a pretty one, or, in their 
efforts to escape from the common lot of meaning into 
the approved disinterestedness, they produce an effect 
of ‘‘ one more wriggle and I’m free,” 

Light upon this uneasiness in an art which, driven 
from the wall by economic circumstance and denied a 
foothold in illustration by prevailing theory, has to 
balance itself in the void, is thrown by the exhibition of 


35, Russell Square. In the Natural History Section, 
at any rate, and granting the comparative simplicity of 
the task, here is an art which is able to be disinterested 
because it has found an unquestioned aim—literally, and 
not figuratively, to hold the mirror up to nature. The 
art is in holding up the mirror at the right moment and 
the right angle. Looking at these beautiful studies of 
birds, beasts, insects, and flowers, nobody with a sense 
of the fitness of things would wish for that other beauty 
which comes of a flexible medium, responsive to the 
temperament of the artist in making his generalizations 
from nature. In the Pictorial Section, though it contains 
some good portraits and landscapes, there is too often an 
attempt to generalize with a medium which will only do 
it by blinking the facts. On the other hand, the proper 
freedom of painting could hardly be better emphasized 
by contrast than by the remarkable -transparencies, 
illustrating the application of the autochrome process to 
stereoscopic work, by Mr. 8S. Pegler. Artistically, from 
the color point of view, they don’t exist; but, except 
for the ‘‘ stipple ’’ effect in places, they are astonish- 
ingly real. For that very reason they are, to me at any 
rate, sinister—for lack of the movement, as in breathing 
or the play of wind and light, which the painter would 
suggest almost unconsciously. 
CuarLes Marriorr. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE IX. 


(Manchester Guardian Commercial) 


Edited by J. M. KEYNES 













































I. The Labour Politics of Europe. 


The British Labour Party’s Policy of Recon- 
struction. J. Ramsay Macdonald 
How far is the British Labour Party Socialist ? 
Philip Snowden 
The Prospects and Programme of French 
Socialism Jean Longuet 
The German Labour Movement 

Dr. Breitscheid 

The Organisation of International Labour 
Arthur Greenwood 


The Work and Significance of the International 
Labour Office Albert Thomas 





Il. The Material Conditions of the 
Working Classes of Europe. 


A series of authoritative articles on Real 
Wages, the Standard of -Life and Un- 
employment throughout Europe. In 
particular the Real Wages of the chief 
countries to-day are compared with each 
other and with those current in 1914. 





Ill. Oil. 
(Continued from Namber IV,) 
The British Oil Industry 
Sir Charles Greenway 
(Chairman of Anglo Persian Oil Co. Lid.) 


America’s Viewpoint on the World Oil Situation 

A. C. Bedford (President ef Standard Oil) 

Articles on Oil Refining in England, 
Motor-fuel Supplies, ete. 





ONE SHILLING 
Post free jrom Guardian Buildings, Manchester. 
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Edward Arnold & Co’s Lis 


Now ready at all Booksellers & Libraries. 


THE LIFE OF JAMESON 


By IAN COLVIN. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 

The Times: ‘‘ A work that springs clear from the ruck of 
conventional memoirs. This book is an adventure. Its galloping 
movement, the brilliancy of its word painting, the audacity of its 
similes, its fire and sarcasm, the supreme daring of its ‘ imaginary 
conversations ’ between the protagonists of the drama, combine to 
make it unique among modern biographies.” 

Morning Post: ‘‘ The book is unique in its vivid virility, its 
keen insight into all phases of human nature, its wealth of 
Plutarchian anecdote, and its mastery of the intricate problems 
of South African and Imperial politics.” 


SOCIAL & DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 


(1884-1898) 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, ¢.C.B., C.M.¢C., 
formerly H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 1 Vol. 218. net. 
Daily Telegraph: ‘‘Coming from the pen of one who early won 
distinction as a writer of prose and verse, the 350 pages of this 
volume have a quality that does not commonly grace the memoirs 


of men. of action. Its effect is remarkable. It bewitches the 
ordinary reader.” 








A History of European Diplomacy 
(1815-1914) 


By R. B. MOWAT, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 1 Vol. 168. net. = Cu 


General Astronomy 
By H. SPENCER JONES, M.A., B.Sc., Chief Assistant at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 24 Plates and 
numerous Diagrams. 1 Vol. 21s. net. 
Morning Post: ‘‘The best treatise of its kind in existence.” 


British Merchant Shipping 
By CLEMENT JONES, C.B. 1 Vol. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author is a director of the well-known shipping firm of 
Alfred Booth & Co., Ltd. His aim in this interesting book is to 
trace the steps by which Great Britain has come into possession 
of her Mercantile Marine, and to describe the methods pursued 
in maintaining it. 

Across America by Motor Cycle 
By C. K. SHEPHERD, late Captain Royal Air Force. With 
Illustrations. 128. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION OF A RARE OLD SPORTING BOOK 


Colonel Cook’s Observations on Fox-Hunting 


With an Introduction by LORD WILLOUCHBY DE BROKE. 
Containing additional Coloured Piates from contemporary 
prints. 4to. 218. net. 

7th Series 


Memories of the Month 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. 


With Illustrations. 108. 6d. net. Uniform with earlier 
volumes. 


The Mind of a Woman 


By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPICNY. Crown 8vo. 
Ts. 6d. net. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.” 


The Five Jars 


By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton College. With 
Illustrations by GILBERT JAMES. 8vo. 68. net. 


Ermytage and the Curate 


By A. M. COGSWELL. With a Foreword by STEPHEN 
Gwynn. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


Sir Walter Raleigh atid the Air History 
By H. A. JONES, M.C., Director of the Historical Section 
(Air Branch) of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Cloth. 
2s. 6d. net. 


It is probable that another great attack on 
Mount Everest will take place next year 


MOUNT EVEREST 


THE RECONNAISSANCE, 1921 
By Lieut.-Col. C. K, HOWARD-BURY, D.S.0., and other 
Members of the Mount Everest Expedition. With 33 full- 
page illustrations and 3 maps. Medium 8vo. 258, net. 
Also a Limited Large Paper Edition, with additional 
plates. Quarto. £5 58. net 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox St., W.1.. 
od 
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Susie, 
COMPOSERS’ AUTOGRAPHS. 


Musicrans have, as a rule, little or no acquaintance with 
the original handwritings of the composers whose works 
are familiar everywhere. The autographs of great com- 
posers which have been preserved are now for the most 
part in public libraries and museums. They do not often 
come into the market, and when they do they generally 
fetch prices which put them beyond the reach of ordinary 
people. Libraries exist for the benefit of the public, but 
it is only a small portion of the public which uses them. 
When autographs are exhibited in show-cases at museums 
they are unsatisfactory things. In the first place, only 
a single page, or perhaps two, can be exhibited. For 
a letter this may suffice, though only in a few cases. For 
a musical work it is hardly ever adequate. A single leaf 
can give a general idea of what a man’s handwriting is 
like: that is all. It can contribute little to an under- 
standing of the work itself. Besides, the single leaf in 
@ museum show-case is necessarily under glass, and 
generally set at an angle which makes it difficult to look 
at owing to reflections of light and other causes. The 
private collector can study an autograph composition at 
his leisure, and some private collectors are very generous 
in allowing their friends to look at their treasures. But 
they are treasures, and have to be handled as such. There 
is not much pleasure or benefit to be got out of a piece 
of paper which is so fragile and so precious that one 
hardly dares to touch it. I am not sure which is the 
worse—the collector or museum director, who expects 
you, as it were, to say your prayers before looking at 
each page, or the more practical one who licks his thumb 
before he turns over the leaves of an autograph sonata 
of Beethoven. Perhaps, after all, he is only following 
Beethoven’s own example; Beethoven was a foreigner, 
and most foreigners lick their thumbs when they turn 
over the pages of a book. 

A firm of publishers at Munich, the ‘‘ Drei Masken 
Verlag,’’ is now bringing out a series of facsimile repro- 
ductions of various works by great composers. They have 
already issued in this form Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 111; Mozart’s Pianoforte Trio 
in E major, and Bach’s Cantata ‘“Ich will den Kreuz- 
stab gerne tragen.’’ They also announce in the near 
future a facsimile of the complete autograph full score 
of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.’’ The interest of these facsimiles 
lies in the fact that’ they are not single specimen pages, 
but complete reproductions of the whole manuscript, 
approximately in its original dimensions. In the case of 
Mozart’s Trio some hitherto unpublished sketches for 
a discarded finale are added. 

Bach’s Cantata dates from 1731 or 1732. The 
original manuscript is in the Prussian State Library at 
Berlin. As a piece of calligraphy it is not a thing of 
beauty. Both Bach and Mozart wrote clear and legible 
music hands, contrasting remarkably with the scrawls 
of Handel and Beethoven ; but for really elegant writing 
of music we must go to Mendelssohn, and above all to 
Wagner. The full scores of Wagner could be used with 
perfect comfort by any conductor. ‘“Tannhiuser ”’ was 
lithographed from Wagner’s own hand, and it has been 
suggested that ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ was also reproduced from 
the autograph, in spite of the fact that Wagner, in his 
preface, says that he entrusted the score to a copyist. 
They are all of them far more exquisitely written than 
the opera scores made by copyists in the eighteenth 
century ; and at the same time have not got that odious 
commercial appearance characteristic of most German 
professional coyping in the later nineteenth century. 
Bach, as is well known, sometimes engraved his own 
plates for printing; but the example of his handwriting 
before us is far removed from ‘‘ copperplate.’’ The 
first thing that we notice is the composer’s rigid economy. 
He appears to have ruled his own staves, to begin with, 
unless he made the junior members of his household do 
that for him. It was a disastrous economy anyway ; for 
besides being very crooked, though evidently ruled with 
some instrument for ruling all five lines at once, they are 





sometimes so badly blotted as to be quite unusable. There 
are twenty-one staves to a page. A modern composer 
would find that very inadequate for an orchestral work ; 
but Bach is writing for solo voice and strings, so that 
he only needs five at a time. The lines are thick and the 
staves large, so that the spaces between them are smaller 
‘than the staves themselves—another economy, which 
Bach himself evidently found inconvenient. In the reci- 
tative about the ship, he has tried to cram both the violon- 
cello and the double bass on to one stave, but after five 
bars of it he gives it up, and writes them on separate 
ones. Those first five bars and a few more had to be 
written out afresh on the opposite page—to think of all 
that good paper being wasted! And there was a stave 
which had smudged in ruling, too! However, it was 
only the violoncello part and no more that Bach copied 
out legibly. The recitative itself seems to have given him 
a good deal of trouble. There is hardly a bar of it which 
has not been altered, and what with the additional annoy- 
ance of the recopying and the smudged stave, coming in 
the middle of it, it is little wonder that Bach for once 
gave up economy in a fit of irritability, wasted five blank 
lines at the foot of the leaf, and turned over, so as to 
start his aria on a clean page. Endlich, endlich—at last 
he has got rid of his worries, and the song runs along 
faster than he can write it. He had begun the cantata 
very tidily, with well-shaped heads to his notes, and tails 
bolt upright ; but by the time he gets to the second page 
der X-Stab (as he writes it) is becoming rather a burden. 
The writing becomes untidy and alterations are frequent. 
Apparently counterpoint did not always come easy, even 
to Bach. At last he ‘‘ lays his burden in the grave,”’ 
and the lines of the handwriting positively seem to 
express his oes. As a matter of fact it is his quill 
pen that has collapsed; he takes a new one and finds 


_ that it blots and scratches. Then comes the struggle with 
| the stormy sea; but with the next aria both pen and 


inspiration are in favorable condition. The persistent 
quavers of the bass become more and more slanting, 
hurrying forward, as it were, to the end; the imitative 
phrases in the voice and hautboy parts are firm and 
straight, for those syncopated crotchets are the rungs of 
the ladder by which he climbs energetically to heaven. 
And so he ends—Deo Soli Gloria—with his chorale, 
squeezed so tightly into the bottom of the page that there 
is no room for the words, and barely room for the last 
two bars. 

Beethoven’s manuscript is nearly a hundred years 
later—January 13th, 1822. Neither economy nor tidiness 
entered into Beethoven’s composition. The first move- 
ment of the sonata is, for a manuscript of his, fairly 
easy to read. It is a probably a fair copy, for another 
MS. of it exists in the Beethoven House at Bonn. The 
second movement contains many alterations, especially 
towards the end. It is not a handwriting from which 
anybody would wish to play at sight. But with this 
facsimile available the modern pianist can, if he wishes, 
set Beethoven’s original manuscript on the desk before 
him and try to put himself into the frame of mind of 
whoever it may have been who read that sonata for the 
first time. He will certainly learn a great deal about the 
sonata that he will not gather from a modern printed 
edition. There are many places where the handwriting 
seems to express feelings which could be expressed at the 
pianoforte, but not in the formality of print. This is 
apparent, for one thing, in those directions which are 
given in words. When we read sempre legato in the neat 
italic of a printed edition it may easily seem of little 
importance ; it is buried under the accretions of fingering 
and other marks of expression continually added by suc- 
ceeding editors. In the Urtezt published by Breitkopf 
a few years ago—now, unfortunately, unobtainable—the 
original marks of expression stand out more clearly ; but 
our sempre ligato (as Beethoven writes it) takes on quite 
a different character when the composer’s sprawling hand 
extends it over two whole bars. Again, it is a matter of 
some moment whether Beethoven writes the common 
abbreviation /, or the complete word forte. The full 
word evidently bears a special character. So, also, with 
such words as adagio, suddenly appearing in the middle 
of a movement. When they are printed in large type 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Company, Ltd., was held on the 20th inst. at the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to consider 
resolutions providing for an increase in the capital of the company 
and the extension of the powers of the board to raise or borrow 
money. Senatore G. Marconi, G.C.V.O., LL.D., D.Sc. (Chairman 
of the company), presided. The Secretary (Mr. A. Ogle, M.C., 
A.C.1.8.), having read the notice convening the meeting, the 
Chairman, in the course of his speech, said :— ; 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The development of wireless tele- 
graphy throughout the world is making very great progress, and a 
number of important stations are being or have yet to be built. 
To ensure efficient working, avoidance of interference, and pro- 
vide the highest degree of economy, both in the matter of con- 
struction and: subsequently in the conduct of the telegraph 
services, the Radio Corporation of America, the 5 
Télégraphie San Fil, of Paris, the Telefunken Company of Berlin, 
and our company have joined together to erect these stations in 
many foreign countries. At Buenos Aires, in the Argentine 
Republic, a station is in the course of erection, and it is pe will 
be opened for service about May Ist next. In Rio and elsewhere 
in Brazil similar work has been commenced. At Bogota, in the 
Republic of Colombia, a service will be opened very shortly, 
the station there having been recently completed. Other arrange- 
ments are in course of negotiation, and it is contemplated will 
shortly establish direct telegraph services between the several 
South American Republics and Central America, and also from 
the South American Republics and Central America to the United 
States of America, the principal capitals of Europe, and by 
relays from these to pretty weli every part of the world. 

You have no doubt read of the increase of the capital of the 
company in Australia, in which the Australian Government is 
taking a considerable share interest, and which company is to 
construct a station for direct service with this country. We are 
taking a substantial part in that company. You have also been 
informed through the public Press that our company has signed 
an agreement with the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to create a direct wireless telegraph service between South Africa 
and this country. Very big developments are taking place in 
Canada, in which we shall be taking part, with the Canadian 
company, two of our directors being at the present moment in 
Canada for this purpose. It is also public property that we have 
signed an agreement with the Austrian Government to take over 
the existing wireless telegraph stations in Austria, and to con- 
struct additional stations for the purpose of conducting telegraph 
services with foreign countries. There are a number of very 
important arrangements which by now may be completed or on 
the eve of completion, particulars of which I regret I must not 
give you at this moment, but I have already told you sufficient 
perhaps to satisfy you of the progress which we are making and 
the considerable building programme which we have in front of 
us, I hope both at home and abroad. 

In addition, however, to the construction of telegraph stations, 
we have the advent of broadcasting. This is an entirely new 
business which we have ye reason to believe will assume very 
big dimensions, and will add very considerably indeed to the 
earning powers of our company. Not only is broadcasting pro- 
ceeding at home, but likewise it is going ahead in most other 
important capitals of the world; thus we have to make provision 
for very considerable manufacture, both for home and for foreign 
requirements. This is a business which, according to our present 
estimates, will keep a sum of approximately seven or eight 
hundred thousand pounds more or less continuously and profitably 
employed for some time to .ome. 

In these circumstances you will no doubt all appreciate that 
additional capital must be found, and therefore it is that we 
have asked you to meet us to-day and furnish us with the neces- 
sary authority to provide the moneys which are required. You 
have no doubt understood from the circular which you have 
received that we are intending, subject to your approval, to issue 
short-term debenture stock, giving to the holders of that stock 
a right to convert it into ordinary shares of the company at an 
time prior to April 1st, 1929, at the rate of £3 of debenture stoc 
for one ordinary share. Our view is that this is the most 
economical and the most satisfactory way of raising additional 
ww at this moment.. The chairman concluded by moving: 
“« That the capital of the company be increased to £4,000,000 
by the creation of 1,000,000 new ordinary shares of £1 each, to 
be issued to such persons, firms, or corporations, at such times 
and upon such terms and conditions as the directors think fit, 
such shares to rank pari passu in all respects with the existing 
2,750,000 ordinary shares of £1 each.”’ 

Mr. Godfrey C. Isaacs (managing director), in seconding the 
resolution, said: I would like to call your attention to the 
following figures. Since 1918 the share capital and premiums 
received upon that capital amounted to £4,157,509. At December 
31st, 1918, the excess of assets over liabilities amounted to 
23,548,346. At the end of 1921 the excess of assets over liabili- 
ties amounted to £7,961,946—a difference, approximately, of 
£4,400,000, or some £250,000 more than the amount which we 
issued. I would remind you also that during that period, from 
1918 to 1921 inclusive, we have distributed dividends and bonuses 
amounting to £1,938,901. 

The resolution was adopted, as was also the proposition for 
extending the borrowing powers of the board. 
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It affords the following important advantages : 
@, Security 

@ Continuity of Administration 

@, Accessibility 

@, Expert Advice 

@ Moderate Fees 





Particulars may be obtained from the Manager, 52 Cornbill, 

London, E.C.3, or from any office of the London Joint City 

and Midland Bank or its affiliations, the Belfast Banking 
Company, Ireland, and the Clydesdale Bank, Scotland. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS !— 


HE Australian Mutual Provident Society ie Mutual. 
That is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the 

Policy-holders themselves, and is distributed yearly. 
the Boctety, established in 1849, has been for many years the 
largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. Why is 
this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security and 
profit, and because its satisfied members are its best advertise- 
ment. Why are policies with the A. M. P. Society so profitable? 
Because its premium rates are below the average, its expense 
rate is very moderate, its effective interest rate is very high and 
its mortality experience is exceptionally favourable. 

The A. M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be 
sent full particulars on application. Please mention this publica- 
tion. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


Assets, £48,000,000. Annual Income, £7,000,006. 
New Ordinary Business for 1921, 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divisible 


fo for t2t, 81,490,068. 
AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. 
London Office: 73-76, King William Street, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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FIVE SHILLINGS A 


maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles 
= — ae gt the Institution received 686,968 Five Shillings, 
and the deficit on the year’s working was £110,000. 
During the first nine months of this year it has received 


508,880 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
It still argently needs 
491,120 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Will you be a ONE IN A MILLION “6 ? If so, please 


SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY. 
non NOT. Own PENNY PROM THE STATE. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, 


Henorary Treasurer. A 
TIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
BaEAS xs Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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above the staves they suggest a complete change of 
tempo ; written as Beethoven writes them—in between— 
they are more a direction as to style, like /egato, and in 
this sense they are certainly to be taken. No pianist, 
amateur or professional, who plays this sonata should 
neglect the F ome of studying it from the facsimile. 
Epwarp J. Dent. 





The Drama. 


EL GRECO. 


Court lheatre: The Swedish Ballet. 


Tue great advantage of seeing the Swedish Ballet in 
a small theatre like the Court is that it enables one to 
see more clearly what a fine piece of art M. Borlin’s 
pantomime ‘‘ El Greco’”’ really is. It is not, indeed, 
more easy now than formerly to understand the plot of 
this strange, haunting series of tableaux vivants, and 
the synopsis-programme is too elliptical to help us. But 
we do not greatly need to weave the episodes into a tale. 
There is the storm playing over the piled-up houses of 
Toledo seen through a Moorish arch ; there is the terrified 
crowd in seventeenth-century costume, with jerky, 
marionette-like movements. There is a sort of John the 
Baptist making uncouth and agonized gestures ; a white- 
faced corpse on a bier carried by shaven monks; 
a figure that might be a Madonna, or a female 
saint, or a Virgin Martyr descending a — from the 
hills in a ray of heavenly light; and a final group in 
poses of supplication. Let us put it that we have fallen 
asleep in a Spanish picture gallery, and dreamed over 
again, in a slow confusion, the religious and historic 
paintings we have seen. 

It is not the dramatic thread in this mimetic 
spectacle, nor yet precisely the décor, admirable as that is 
in its suggestion of an old, faintly woven canvas, that casts 
so strong @ spell upon the onlooker. It is M. Borlin’s 
sense of gesture and grouping. Judging him by this 
pantomime alone (for there is nothing else in the pro- 
gramme on at all the same level), we place him, of all 
the choreographs whose work has been seen over here, 
next to the supreme pedestal which is Fokine’s. Indeed, 
in a sense, ‘‘ El] Greco ’’ makes an advance on Fokine’s 
work. We do not mean that it succeeds in something 
which he has tried without success, but that it has 
struck out a line which he has not, so far as we know 
his work in England, yet explored. 

Working within the convention he has prescribed 
for himself, namely, the attitudes and gestures character- 
istic of El Greco's art, M. Borlin has designed 
a harmony of movements surcharged with meaning and 
emotion. (We must, in parenthesis, applaud his 
mimicry as the ‘‘ Prophet,’’ and Miss Margareta Johans- 
son’s as the Maiden.) Extremely skilful is the way 
in which one “ tableau”’ is transformed without 
jarring into the next. We are reminded of ‘‘ dissolving 
views,’ but the comparison is too coarse for its purpose. 
We pass from one harmony to another, and at each 
minute the scene is perfectly ‘‘ composed’’ and 
balanced. Sometimes, when the whole crowd appears, 
the complexity of the grouping, in which one might 
almost say that every finger has its place and value, is 
prodigious. We cannot recall any choreograph or pro- 
ducer who has brought the infinity of details that make 
up a stage-crowd into such a subtly integrated whole 
as M. Borlin has contrived to do. Lop off the point of 
a cavalier’s beard, or the tonsure of a friar, shift a hand, 
or straighten a knee, and you would destroy the unity to 
which thirty or forty figures may be contributing. 

We have preferred to give the main part of our 
space to ‘‘ El Greco,’’ for, as already said, there is noth- 
ing else in the programme of the same class. The most 
ambitious of the other attempts is Debussy’s ‘‘ The Toy 
Box.’’ There is nothing out of the commonplace in this 
drama of dolls. Indeed, ‘‘ Petrouchka ’’ has wiped the 
slate clean of toy-ballets for a long time. All variants 
of it will appear pallid and feeble till a fresh formula is 





discovered. Harlequin, Polichinelle, the Wooden 
Soldier, and the Doll do not make up a fresh formula. 

The dancing part of the programme in the stricter 
sense is not impressive either. The opening Chopin 
valses of the ‘‘ Sylphides ’’ type which is becoming a con- 
vention (though it will always be an exquisite one) do 
indeed show traces of M. Borlin’s delicacy of feeling in 
their choreography, but the execution is on the whole 
mediocre. The mixed Divertissement between ‘‘ El 
Greco ’’ and ‘‘ The Toy Box ’’ is a trifle long, but con- 
tains some agreeable pieces in its richly varied medley 
ot Arabian, Siamese, Grecian, Dervish, and bucolic 
Swedish dances. It gives several opportunities to 
M. Axel Witzansky, the most able of the male dancers 
of the company. 

D. L. M. 


Sorthcoming Meetings. 


Sun. 29. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘ The Ethical 
Way to Happiness,” Mr. William Platt. 
Indian Students’ Union (Keppel Street, W.C. 1), 5.— 
“* Building Swarajya,”’ Mr Kanakarayan T. Paul. 
Mon. 30. King’s College, 5.30." Spanish Art,” ture III., 
we C. ——— oa. 
niversity ege, 5.30.—‘‘ A Ministry of Justice,’’ 
Rhodes Lecture II., Viscount Haldave. : 





Tues. 31. Royal Academy, 4.30.—‘ The Lower Limb,” Lec- 
ture I., Prof. A. Thomson. 
King’s College, 5.—‘ The Life and Teaching of our 
Lord,”’ Lecture I., Prof. A. C. Headlam 


King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ St. Augustine and the Cit 
of God,” Dr. A. J. Carlyle. . ; 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Early Flemish Painting: the 
mm... E - on Se rof. P. Dearmer. 
ing’s ege, 5.30.—‘* Contempor. Russia from 
Nov. 1861,” Lecture IV., Sir Seen. i 
Wed. 1. Royal Institute of Public Health, 4.—‘‘ Pre-Natal 
—— and Problems of Maternity and Child 
Welfare,” Dr. W. M. Feldman. 
British Academy (Royal Society’s Rooms), 5.— 
‘ Ammianus Marcellinus and the Collapse of the 
Roman Empire,’ Dr. J. W. MacKail. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘ The Influence of Modern 
France on British History,” Prof. P. Vaucher. 
University College, 5.30.— Holland, the Land and 

its People,’’ Dr. P. Harting. 

University College, 6.30.—" Some Recent Results in 
Rapesnentel honetics,’’ Mr. Stephen Jones. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘ Polarization of the Light 
scattered by pony r near the Resonance 
Periodicity,” Lord Rayleigh ; and other Papers. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Historian as a Political 
Factor in Central Europe,” Prof. R. W. Seton- 
‘Watson. 

ws College, 5.30.—‘‘ Aristotle,” Dr. W. R. 

atthews. 


King’s College. 5.30.—‘‘ Russian Reconstruction,” 
Lecture III., Baron A. F. Meyendorff. 

Universit: Colle 6, 5.30.—‘ Recent Photo-Elastici 
Researches in Engireering Problems,’ Prof. E. G. 


‘oker. 
Fri. 3. Royal Academy, 4.30.—‘‘The Lower Limb,” 
“ 9 Prof. ite Thomson. 
ing’s ege, 5.30.—‘‘ Austria-Hun 1867- 
1918,” Lecture IV., Prof. R. W. Seton Wataon. 
Association of Engineering and Shipbuildin 
Draughtsmen_ (Memorial Hall), 7. — “ Adult 
University College, Ba The Phi 
niversity ege, 8.—‘‘ The Philosophy of Reli: - 
Lecture I., Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. r sie 
London Universit bor Party (London School of 
aaa ggg 8.15. i 


Thurs. 2. 


La 

—Chairman, Mr. Josiah Wedg- 

a _ ae“, ae <" = N. | Mr. Hamil- 
e, Mr. W. 6 

and Me ——_ = 





The Geek's Pooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may he obtained. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
aay 7 hy ~ Thinking : an Introduction to its History and Science. 

Labor Publishing Co., 4/6. 

Freud (sigm.). Beyond the Pleasure Principle. Tr by C. J. M. 

Hub’ . International Psycho-Analytical Press (Allen & Unwin), 


6/-. 

Patrick (C. Vincent) and Smith (W. Whately). The Case inst Spirit 
Photographs. Kegan Paul, 2/-. ‘ — - 
Pear (T. H.). Remembering and Lae ers Diags. Methuen, ? 
Price (Harry). Cold Light on Spiritualistic ‘‘ Phenomena.” le 

Kegan Paul, 6d. 
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INSURANCE, form of all the news of the week— its fearless 
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TRADE NOTICES. 


AFFLES DIRECT FROM GROWER.—Dessert 11s., Cooking 
9s. per 30 lbs. 4, SELECTED FRUIT. Box and carriage free. 


Cash with order—¥. E. ROBESON, Windmill Hill Gardens, Bredon, 
Tewkesbury. 
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FR£sH VEGHTABLES. Direct from Growers. Hampers 
containing choice selection of Assorted Fresh Vegetables, Herbs, 
and Fruit supplied weekly. — Write for Price List to Humphrey 
Stanton, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 














HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 

List free, or send garments for estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. 
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H42PIc MAKES W.C. Bowls a spotless pride Sa lehour 
or danger. In tins, =. and ls. 5d. If your chemist, 
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for free sample to pt. 174, HARPIC “CO. Avenue-rd., Londen, 
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RELIGION. 

Barnett (Lionel D.). Hindu Gods and Heroes: Studies in the History 
of the Religion of India. Murray, 3/6. 
Mutton (Dr. John A.). Our Ambiguous Life. 

*Orohard (Dr. W. £.). Oracles of God: 
Prophets (Humanism of —_ Bible Series). James Clarke, 6/-. 

Return of Christendom. By «4 “a 4 of Churchmen. Introd. by 
Bishop Gore. Allen & Unwin, 7/6. 

Saunders (K. L.). Buddhism in the Modern World. §8.P.C.K., 3/-. 

s (Hubert L.). Altars of Earth: Studies in Old Testament 

umanism (Humanism of the Bible Series). James Clarke, 6/-. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
*Addison (Rt. Hon. Christopher). The Betrayal of 


Jenkins, 2/6. 

Cairns (J. A. R.). The Loom of the Law: the Experiences and 
Reflections of a Metropolitan Magistrate. Por. Hutchinson, 16/- 

Cresson (W. P.). The Holy Alliance: the European Background of 
the Monroe Doctrine. ‘arnegie Endowment (Milford), 7/6. 

Cumberland (Marten) and Harrison (Raymond). The New Economics. 
Palmer, 6/-. 

*Dougias (c. H.). These Present Discontents; and The Labor Party 
and Social Credit. Palmer, 1/-. 

aes | Points for Municipal Electors. London’ Labor 

Theobald’s Road, WC.1, 1d. 

Fitt t A. B.). The Human instincts in Business. 

thian Book-Publishing Co. 

Food investigation Board. Report for 1921. H.M.S.0 

Gretton (M. Sturge). Some English Rural Problems: 
Student Christian Movement, 4/-. 

Higgins (Henry Bournes). A New Province for Law and Order: 
being 
Arbitration. 

*Hobson (J. A.). Allen & Unwin, 
4/6 


oa (Clement). British Merchant Shipping. Arnold, 10/6. 
Lithuanian-Polish Dispute. Correspondence between the Council of 
the League of Nations and the thuanian Government. 
Lithuanian Information Bureau (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 
Massachusetts. Report on the Statistics of Manufactures, 1919. 
Boston, et Wright & Potter. 
A History of European Diplomacy, 1815-1914. 
Arnold, ies. 
Our 


Land, 1922: the Citizens’ Stocktaking. Dent, 2/6. 
Postgate (R. W.). Out of the Past: Some Revolutionary Sketches. 
Labor Publishing Co., 5/- 
*Save the Children Fund. 
Vol. III. No. 1. Il. 


James Clarke, 6/-. 
Studies in the Minor 


the Slums. 


Party, 
Melbourne, 


» 2). 
"Seven Essays. 


a Review of the Australian Court of Conciliation and 
Constable, 5/-. 
The Economics of Unemployment. 


he Record: a Retrospect and an Appeal. 
Press Dept., 2, Little Essex 8t., W.C. 2. 
Street (C. J. C.). Ireland in 1921. Philip Allan, 21/-. 
*Unemployment in East London. Report of a Survey made from 


Toynbee Hall. King, 1/-. 
*Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). English Local Government: Statutory 
Longmens, 25/-: 


Authorities for Special Purposes. 

Pesca (Gertie de S.). The Love Book. Werner Laurie, 

William (Maurice). The Social Interpretation of History: a Refuta- 
tion of sy ‘ en Economic Interpretation of History. Allen & 
Unwin, 10/6. 


EDUCATION. 
Hosius (C.), ed. Octavia Pretexta. Cum Elementis Commentarli 
(Kleine Texte, 147). Bonn, Marcus & Weber, 2/3. 
MoKay (Herbert). Easy Experiments 
Milford, 2/6. 
Tanner (Raiph). 
Press, 6/-. 


in Elementary Seience 


The Westminster History of England. Il. Sheldon 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Cockaday (Laurence M.). Wireless Telephony for All. Il. 65 diags. 
Jenkins, 5/-. ; 

Coleman (A. P.) and Parks (W. A.). Elementary Geology, with 
Special » ek. to Canada. Il. Dent, 15/-. 

ons (Lieut.-Col. C. G. Chetwode). Wireless, Popular and Concise. 
Il. Hutchinson, 1/6. 

Hewetson (Dr. W. M.). Environmental Influences affecting Blondes 
in Rhodesia, from Medical and Scientific Standpoints. Salisbury, 
8.A., Rhodesia Independent Co., 2/6. 

*Methuen (A.). An Alpine A.B.C, and List of Easy Rock Plants. 
Wonk. 1/6. 

rm (The). Reports of the Fuel Research Board on Gas 
Standards. H.M.8.O., 3d. 
FINE ARTS. 
sa? (Frank). “Punch” Pictures. 
80 il. Cassell, 10/6. 

ous (R. W.). 

65 il. 


Introd. by E. V. Lucas. 


Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture. 
Jenkins, 25/-. 


LITERATURE. 
Bibliographical Society. Transactions. Vol. III. No. 2. Milford, 5/-. 
Fleming (R. M.). Stories from the Early World. Appendix by H. J. 
Fleure. Il. nn Bros., 15/-. 
Fowler (H. W.). On Grammatical Inversions (8.P.E. Tract No. X.). 


Sma Clarendon Press, 2/6. 
Il. by R. A. Garnett. Chatto & 


tt (David). Lady into Fox. 
Windus, 5/-. 

*Hutton (Edward). Some Aspects of the Genius of Giovanni Boccaccio : 
British Academy Italian Lecture. Milford, 1/ 

James (M. R.). The Five Jars. Il. Arnold, 6/-. 

Kettelwell (John). Beaver. Il. Werner Laurie, 1/-. 

Stenhouse (Rev. T.). Lives Enshrined in Language; or, Proper 
Names which have become Common Parts of Speech. Walter 
Scott Publishing Co., 4/6. 

Walker (Mrs. Hugh). "Stories of the Victorian Writers. Il. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 5/-. 

Watson (E. H. Lacon). Phyllis—and a Philosopher. Selwyn & 
Blount, 5/-. ¢ 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA 

Aiken (Conrad), ed. Modern American Poets. Secker, 6/-. 

Bax (Clifford). Polite Satires. Medici Society, 5/-. 

Cannan (Gilbert). Noel: an Epic in Seven Cantos. Secker, 21/-. 

*Cheeterten % K.). The Ballad of St. Barbara; and other Verses. 
almer, : 

*Drinkwater (John). Preludes, 1921-22. Sidgwick & Jackson, 3/6. 

Fison (Louis G.). The Village Green. Stock, 6/-. 

Goldoni (Cario). The Liar: a Comedy in Three Acts. Tr. by Grace 
Lovat Fraser. Il. by C. Lovat Fraser. Selwyn & Blount, 7/6. 
Harley (A. B.), ed. More Story. Recitals, in Poem and Prose. 

Mead (G. ©. F) and Olltt (R 
e . C.F. fit ¢ rt C.), eds. En lish Verse, Old and 
New. Cambridge Univ, Press, 6). . 

omiles (Susan). Annotations. Milford, 4/6. 

O’Hara (John B.). At Eventide. Melbourne, E. 7 Vidler. 

Phillpotts (Eden). ‘Pixies’ Plot. Grant Richards. 

Rives (Amélie). As the Wind Blew: Poenis. Hurst & Blackett, 5/-. 


*Mann (Ja 


_ Lefroy (Edward Cracroft). E 





Webster (John). mon Blanc (Vittoria Corombone); suivi de 
= rma Rak Traduit par Camille Cé. Paris, Renaissance 
u Livre, : 
*Zangwill (lerael). The Forcing House; or, The Cockpit Continued : 
Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts. Heinemann, 7/6. 


FICTION. 

a Yo ame het Russell). A St. Luke of the Nineteenth Century. 
*Bencon't (Stella). “The Poor Man. 
Burnett (Frances Hodgson). Ro Heinemann, 

ag @acques). Jouvence; ou, la Chimére. Paris, Grasset, 

Tr. t. 
Lincoin). ates Sail. Nash & Grayson, 7/6. 
The House of Marney. Jenkins, q 
Alien). The Really Romantic Age. Murray, 7/6. 
Ann. Hutchinson, 

— Breton (Thomas). Confessions Mrs. May. Jenkins, 3/6. 

e@ Queux e Young Archduchess. Ward & Lock, 7/-. 
Macbonale (Philip). Gentleman Bill: a Boxing Story. Jenkins, 2/6 
Miles (Hamish (Ra aymond). 

Norris (Kathieen). Certain People of Importance. Heinemann, 7/6. 
Pitfield (Mrs. — Betty from the Quaker Cy: Gay & Hancock, 6/-. 
Punshon (E. 1/-. 
» Vandemark’s Folly. Hutchinson 7/6. 
Change Partners. Hutchinson, 7/6. 

m’s Bank, Murray 

turn of Clubfoot. yp 7/6. 
Yorke (Curtis). Peter’s People. " Hutchinson, 7/6. 

GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
Lane, 6. 
Jack and | in Lotus Land. By the Author of “The Lady of the 
Ragg (Laura M.). Things Seen on the Italian Lakes. Il. Seeley & 
Service, 3/6. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
*Colvin (ian). The Life of Jameson. 2 vols. Arnold, 
Past Times and Pastimes. 2 vols. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 42/-. 
Friends. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
HISTORY. 

cng A Asiatic Society, 74, Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 

The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the 
*Masioff (S. 8.). Russia and Four Years of Revolution. King, 5/6. 
*Schevill (F The Balkan Peninsula = the Near East: 


jae. 6/-. 1/6. 
Castie (Agnes and Egerton). Minuet and Fox-Trot. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Cheneviére 
¢ 
Freeman rae a This My Son. Hurst & Legs 16. 
The Brute. Ln eT ae 7/6. 
Julian daar. 7/6. 
ueux (William). The 
) and Mortimer e Oxford Circus: a 
Novel of Oxford and Youth. Il. 
R.). Dunslow. Ward & Lock, 
The Lady in Furs. Ward & Lock, 7/-. 
The” Adventures of nae ok Th ins, 7/6. 
Yates (Dornford). 
Gordon (Jan and Cora). Poor Folk in Spain. Il. by the Authors. 
Decoration.” — & Stoughton, 6/-. 
*Brooks (Van Wyck). The Ordeal of Mark Twain. Een, 12/6. 
*Moffatt (James), ed. Letters of Principal Denney to his Family and 
*Hodson (Col. T. C.). The Primitive Culture of India: Lectures. 
cob). 
Fatimid Caliphs. Vol. II. Milford, 21/-. 
History from the Earliest Times. Bell, 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 
*Design in Modern Industry: the Year-Book of the Design and Industries 
ag omg 1972. Introd. by C. H. Collins Baker. Pl. Benn 
ros. *. 
Wilson (George B.). The Alliance Year-Book and Temperance Re- 
formers’ Handbook for 1922. United Kingdom Alliance, 2/-. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Green (Helen A.) and Strange (Home). The Angel at the Loom: a 
Book of Verse. Walter Beott Publishing Co., 1/6. 
choes. from Theocritus. I). by John 

' Austen. rE by J. A. Symonds. Selwyn & Blount, 5/-. 
Mirrors (The) of Downing Street. By A Gentleman with a Duster. 

Popular Ed. Mills & Boon, 2/6. 
*Rose (J. Holland). Life of Napoleon I. 8th Ed. Le pny — ade 
*Shelley (Percy Bysshe). Dramatic Poems. Arranged in Chrono 

Order, with Preface by C. H. Herford. Chatto & Windus, wie 


GIFT-BOOKS. 
}; and other Arabian Nights’ Tales. I). 
Little Women. Il. by M. E, Gray. Hodder & 


in Seven Breaths. Il. Milford, Vey 
(Cons ) Armfields’ Animal Book. Col. il. 
Maxwell Armfield. Duckworth, 8/6. 
Austin (Phyllis). The Goldfish ‘Bowl. Il. by Charles Robinson. 
A Little Rhodesian. Il. Milford, 3/-. 


Wells Gardner, 4/-. 


Hutchinson, 6/-. 
Bachelor (Margaret). 
Barnard (M. oe Westcote Towers. Sheldon Press, Northumberland 

pane W.C, 2, 3/- 

Baskerville (Mrs. *G.). The King of the Snakes; and other Folk-Lore 

Stories from Uganda. Il. jheldon 7! 2/-. 

Bentham (J. A.). Ria Maye: of Wishes. Cape, 5/-. 
Bonseis (Waidemar the Adventures of a Little Bee. Tr. 

Charlotte Remfr ida: “hh. by L. R. Brightwell. Hutchinson, 18. 
—_ (Joseph). e Jackaroos: Life on @ Cattle Run. Il. Milford, 


Bruce (Dorita Fairlie). Dimsie Moves U Aouia. Il. Milford, 6/-. 

Cammaerts (£.). The Childhood of Christ. 8.P.C.K., 6/-. 

Canfield (Dorothy). Understood Betsy. II. 7/6. 

Carroll (Lewis ¥ Se 9 (pen Il. by Gwynedd M. Hudson. 

ughton, - 

Carroll (Lewis). Alice in Wonderland. Gaelic Version. fl. Dublin, 
Maunsel & Roberts, 4/6. 

Chapin (Anna A.). The Now-a-days Fairy Book. Col. il. by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Harrap, 5/-. 

Chapman (Harry E.). Barbara in Pixie-Land. Ml. Cape, 5/-. 

Cleaver (Hylton). The Harley First XV. ll. Milford. 6/-. 

Comfort (John). Toby’s Luck. Sheldon Pregs, 2/-. 

Cowper (E. E). Two on the Trail: a Story of Canada Snows. Il. 


Sheldon Bay 3/-. 
Lyle). Plays = Children. Il. Vol. Blue Beard; 
Haroun c Rashid.—Vol. St. George and the Dragon; The 
Sleeping Beauty.—Vol. tit, T Gotdliocks and the Three Bears; and 
three others. Methuen, 1/6 each. 
et (Sidney). The Child’s Book of England. Il. Chapman, & Hall 
on. mites saa The Kayles of Bushy Lodge: an Australian Story. 
or 
Eberle (1 Picture Stories for Children. Il. Duckworth, 


~ rmengarde). 
Forrester (Anne). Story of Italy in the 


The Rose: @ 
Fifteenth Century. I. Pusbeiaa Press, 2/-. 





*,* We are obliged to hold over many other Gift-Books. 








